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Pleasure Chest 


Lift the lid on pleasure. Reach into a box of Robt. Burns Cigars. Light 
one up. Enjoy the taste that comes from its expensive tobaccos, the 
pleasing mildness and aroma of its careful blending. The price? From 
2 for 25¥ to 25¥ each. Six different shapes. One exactly right for you. 
Count your pleasures with Robt. Burns. There are more than one in 
every puff. Robt. Burns... 












TH E 
GENERAL| 


For every purpose... from boat trailers 





to 1000-ton cranes 


Whatever your hauling requirement, 
General builds a better tire to do the job 
at least cost and with greater depend- 
ability. You'll find the same excellence in 
modern design and exclusive materials in 
all the more than 7OO different types and 
sizes General builds. What's your busi- 
ness? General is in it, too, with the finest 
tires you can buy. 

/t pays to specify General Tires on your new equipment. 


Get exclusive Nygen Cord and patented tread rubber for 


more original, more re-cap 1//@s. 





THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


World's foremost manufacturer of premium-quality passenger tires - largest vinyl film and sheeting producer, Boltafiex 


and Tolex for furniture, car interiors, etc. - 
General television and radio - 


Aerojet-General, rocket fuels, satellite and missile components - RKO- 
Pennsylvania athletic goods 


wrought iron and plastic pipe - plants in 15 countries. 


Tonight, if the sky is clear, take a minute 
for a new look at the greatest arena 

man has ever entered. Even with your feet 
planted firmly on the earth, you will 

feel a bit lonely... and a bit small. 

It isan awesome sight. 
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NAA is at work in the fields of the future 


Should you take a new look at Space? 


It changed this year. Space was a vast 
unexplored blackness dotted with stars. 
The loneliest of all places. Then, man 
went there. No longer is space the same. 
Now when you look up, you know that 
man has already taken the first step... 
and will go again and again. The power 
to put an American into space was pro- 
vided by a liquid propellant Redstone 
rocket engine, built by the Rocketdyne 
Division of North American Aviation. 
A Redstone was selected to launch the 
Free World’s first astronaut because of 
its proven reliability. 
Redstone engines have 
been in existence since 
1950 and have set a 
unique record of 72 
successful launches. 
The May 5th space 
flight was a major step 
in America’s man-in- 





space Mercury program sponsored by 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. The next will be to 
put a man in orbit around the earth. 
The orbital flight will be powered by a 
Rocketdyne-built Atlas engine. Even 
now, Rocketdyne is readying it for 
America’s next step toward the stars... 
and somewhere an American is prepar- 
ing himself for the flight. Rocketdyne— 
the Free World’s leading producer of 
large rocket engines—is also testing 
immensely more powerful engines. The 
Saturn C-1 vehicle will 
be able to place 2% 
tons on the moon. A 
1,640,000-lb. thrust 
has been achieved in 
development of the 
giant F-]—an engine 
which may give Amer- 


ica space supremacy. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION 7 


DIVISIONS: ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL, AUTONETICS, COLUMBUS, LOS ANGELES, ROCKETDYNE, SPACE & INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

















Wild Life? 
Sir: 

As your [July 14] cover story “Ah, 
Wilderness?” suggests, Daniel Boone would 
be ashamed of the present-day luxury-laden 
camper. 

Two years ago, we embarked on a rather 
rugged hitchhiking tour of the western US. 
Although traveling with only knapsacks on 
our backs, we found room for a_ stove, 
transistor radio, camera and a fishing pole. 

Aiter 24 months and 10.500 miles, we 
ended our wheelless camping trip, which 
led us into 17 states and Canada. 

Paraphrasing your question, we say of 
Time's article, which revived many mem- 
ories of pampered campers we met on our 
adventure: “Ah, wonderful !” 

Tom Griuu 
Jon Breyer 
Peoria, Il. 


or: 

Your Virgil Partch cartoon amused me 
greatly, because it is not so far from the 
truth. I watched my mother hook up her 
electric blanket to the overhead light in one 
of the permanent tents at Yosemite National 
Park last summer with great howls of deri- 
sion, and found at 3 a.m. that the extra 
warmth was quite welcome! 

Patricia MustTEeN 
National City, Calif. 
Sir: 

Your article reminded me of a_ verse 
that my stepfather once wrote after a dis- 
appointing visit to Yellowstone: 

The thing to do in Yellowstone 

1s to leave the grizzly bears alone, 

Find a geyser, watch it spout, 

Express surprise, and drive on out. 

Mary DAMEREL 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: 

Your two-page cover panorama brings to 
mind some of the unfortunate experiences 
we have had, but suddenly they seem a lot 
funnier than they did at the time. 

MARLENE FRITSCHI 
Los Angeles 
Sir: 

In our five years of family camping 
(mostly weekends, I admit) solitude is harder 
and harder to find each year. We are so 
grateful for the rare areas that allow prim- 
itive camping (box toilets and a pump) and 
an opportunity not to hear your neighbor 
snore and his baby cry. Acreage is what we 
need more of, not hot water and electric 
power. 

Patricia H,. Fitt 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

Over the years it has come to my at- 
tention that the original material for Time's 
cover is sometimes given to the person 
pictured thereon. 

Having identified myself, having been iden- 
tified by my wife (reading Time while she 
does all the work), and having been iden- 
tified by my children (departing from tent 
not entirely clad), I am curious to know 
what disposition is intended of Artzybasheff’s 
original drawing for this issue. If one of the 
many others also shown in the picture has 
not already staked his claim, will you con- 
sider mine ? 

CuHar_es G. WILLIAMSON JR. 
Washington, D.C, 


@ The line jorms at the gatejold—Eb. 





Dera, FROM Boscu’s “GARDEN” 


Sir: 

I was immediately struck by the resem 
blance of the July 14 cover illustration to 
that of a Flemish painting entitled The 
Garden of Earthly Delights, a 13th century 
masterpiece by Hieronymous Bosch, 

I find them similar in subject matter, the 
pursuance of pleasure, and in color and 
arrangement. I do not suggest that this 
comparison is more than a far-fetched co- 
incidence as the action shown in both cases 
is by no means identical. But one cannot 
deny that both boil down to the same idea: 
the important role that pleasure plays in the 
life of man. 

CaroLe BERGMAN 
New York City 
@ Says cover artist Boris Artzybashefi: “But 
one could hardly say that Bosch’s people 
were having good, clean jun.”—Eb. 


Berlin's Nettle 
Sir: 

Your recent presentation [July 7] of the 
American willingness to stand up to the 
Soviets over Berlin strikes me as 100°C 
correct. Indeed, all we need is bold, un- 
hesitating leadership, the need that has been 
America’s for eight years. 

Paut K. Gorpon 
Captain, U.S.A-F. 
Sherman Air Force Base, Okla. 


Sir: 

Referring to the determination of the US. 
to throw back the challenges of Communism 
at any cost, Tre states that therein lies the 
great opportunity for President Kennedy and 
adds, “but it is an opportunity that he 
must seize upon unhesitatingly and with 
boldness.” Bulwer Lytton (Owen Meredith) 
put it this way: “The world is a nettle, 
disturb it, it stings; grasp it firmly, it stings 
not.” 

James B. STEWART 


Denver, Colo. 


@ Reader Stewart is the former American 
Ambassador to Nicaragua, 1942-44.—Eb. 


Sir: 

You cost me a sleepless night, and yet I 
don't quite hate you for it. I hope the 
President knows that even mothers of small 
children are losing sleep over this dread 








situation. But I can say that this mother 
would rather lose all than raise her children 
under less than freedom, Courage, J.F.K.! 

Mrs. NILEs CHAPMAN 
Seattle, Wash. 


Sir: 
I'd like to record myself as a minority 
of one who prefers almost anything to war. 
D1aANNE Hart 
Watsonville, Calif. 


Sir: 

I believe that my position in regard to the 
Berlin situation was best summed up by 
President Theodore Roosevelt when he said: 
“If we shrink from the hard contests where 
men must win at the hazard of their lives 
and at the risk of all they hold dear, then 
bolder and stronger people will win for 
themselves the domination of the world.” 

SALLY CARROLL 
Chicago 


The Prophecy of Art 
Sir: 

Soviet Delegate Georgy Pushkin says the 
troika is beautiful [June 16]. 

Now perhaps we ought to hear from 
Gogol, who, in Dead Souls, started it all 
in the first place. 

“And you, Russia of mine—are not you 
also speeding like a troika which nought can 
overtake? Is not the road smoking beneath 
your wheels, and the bridges thundering as 
you cross them, and everything being left 
in the rear, and the spectators, struck with 
the portent, halting to wonder whether you 
be not a thunderbolt launched from heaven?” 

ANTHONY SANT AMBROGIO 
Bloomfield, N.J. 


The Staff & the Serpent 
Sir: ‘ 

In the Letter rrom Tire Pusrisner [July 
7], an attempt was made to explain the 
origin of the serpent and the staff as the 
symbol of medicine. The mythological ex- 
planation you have advanced is somewhat 
farietched. It is more likely that the symbol 
has its origin in the Bible, Nianbers 21:8: 

“And the Lord said unto Moses, Make 
thee a fiery serpent, and set it upon a pole: 
and it shall come to pass, that every one 
that is bitten, when he looketh upon it, 
shall live.” 

Raspi EUGENE GRUENBERGER 

Chaplain 

California Department of Mental Hygiene 
Los Angeles 
@ There is no proof of the source. However 
the A.M.A, accepts the Greek mythology 
explanation, since it predates the seriptural 
reference — Ep. 


Sir: 

Your article makes it appear as if treat- 
ment by a single doctor rather than a panel 
of specialists were the real concern of those 
who love freedom. In my view, the real 
issue is who arranges for the financial rela- 
tion between doctor and patient. As long as 
each patient pays each doctor (or panel of 
doctors) for services received, they are free 
individuals dealing with each other. 

When an administrative machinery takes 
from patients an amount that it determines, 
and likewise pays doctors a fixed amount, 
both doctors and patients are to that extent 
not free but dependent. When that ma- 
chinery is the Government, one more string 
is added to the many by which the modern 
state holds each of us bound to it through 
control of our vital needs. 

GERHART NIEMEYER 
Proiessor of Political Science 
University of Notre Dame 
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Sir: 
Time's enlightening cover story 


may serve 


to persuade its readers that the American 


Medical Association is something other than, 
and more than, a professional pressure group 
with a single objective: “to protect their 
(i.¢., its members’) economic interests as 


trade union does.” For that 
“image” of the A.M.A., 
practices, in the minds of 


one of the most obnox- 


doggedly as any 
is precisely the 
formed by its 
responsible citizens 


ious and offensive pressure groups in Amer- 
ica today 

Nor is this the view of medical “out- 
siders” only. I cannot think of one of my 
doctor friends, including a number of the 
foremost leaders of the profession in the 
nation, who does not flush with mortifica 
tion at mention of the A.M.A.’s political 
activities, Their explanation is always the 
same: control of the association’s operations 


by an entrenched salaried bureaucracy in 
capable of learning the most obvious lessons 
of history, including the failure of their 
predecessors to block Blue Cross, the Red 
Cross Blood Bank and other foundations of 
the health security of our citizenry 

Clearly, only prolonged, determined, in 
domitable struggle for internal reform could 


redeem the A.M.A.'s ill repute. Its mem- 
bers who enlist in that cffort have the 
gratitude of all who share their shame 


over the unworthy 
profession, which all 
most valued servant 


Henry P. 


representation of the 
revere as mankind's 


DuSEN 
President 


VAN 


Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 
Sir 

Kudos to Time for reporting the 
facets of the A.M.A. It should 
apparent that this physicians’ organization 
is more than the ephemeral ogre it is too 
often characterized to be 


many 
now be 


I. E. Henpryson, M.D. 

Denver 
In the Groves of Academe 
Sir 

I could not let go unchallenged your re- 
marks about William Appleman Williams 
| The Contours of American History, July 7] 

What we need on the nation’s campuses 
are more men of Williams’ mettle, not fewer 
Few classrooms are alive with vital ideas 


set forth with talent and conviction, as his 
are. Professor Williams | who holds that the 
U.S. should create “the first truly demo 
cratic socialism in the world”| brings Amet 
ican history sharply into focus from a new 
perspective, and he dares to stand where his 
mind and his heart dictate, when far too 
many of his fellows on campuses everywhere 





necessity either to alter or to support one’s | 


own view 

It is this challenge that stirs the intellect 
into becoming a creative organ instead of 
a feedback mechanism; it is this challenge 
that leads to the most rewarding academic 
experience 

CAROLYN HILLIER 

University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis 


Sir 

Unfortunately William Appleman Wil- 
liams’ views do not necessarily make him 
unique among his fellow professors. For 
some time, the main trouble with American 
education has been, as it continues to be, 
American educators 


A. P. SATLER 


Sellersville, Pa 


Into the Trees 
Sir 


The stimulating discourse on Hemingway 


[July 14] is indeed a valuable gift from 
Time to its readers 
CaROLL PRIct 
Mount Woll, P 
Sir 
I have never shared the enthusiasm that a 


considerable number of people felt for the 
works of Hemingway. He worked his lifetime 
creating an illusion of a virile, life-loving 
death-mocking Hemingway. In the last short 
moment of his life he himself shattered that 


grand illusion, which was, perhaps, the most 
nearly honest thing that he ever did 
L. J. STEVENS 


Sandpoint, Idaho 


Sir 

This is a fan letter 
along to whoever wrote the 
ticle, because I should like 
my admiration and gratitude 

he writing bespeaks a person of scholar 
ship, insight and maturity, who appreciates 
Ernest Hemingway's greatness, and also his 
limitations 

There has 
the subject 
this article has 
an objective assessment of him as a 
and thinker 


I hope you will pass it 
Hemingway ar 


to convey to him 


discussion of 

death, and 
I could not, 
writer 


much 
Hemingway's 
expressed, as 


been so 


SINCE 


Mary Cowan 
Camp Hill, Pa 
or 


account of the 
Hemingway after 


I eagerly awaited 
death and life of 
reading the 
ol same 


Your 


done 


your 
Ernest 
miserable wire-service coverage 
account was very complete and well 
Those in daily journalism who dis 


Time's ought someday to 












choose to assume an easier posture. Whether parage reporting 
one agrees or disagrees with Williams’ in learn a lesson 
terpretation, or holds any position in be Don L. HorrMann 
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SCREENED 
AND TESTED 


white collar 





When rush jobs call for temporary 
Office help, you can’t take time out 
for mistakes. That's why smart 
businessmen call for KELLY GIRLS®. 
Our girls are screened more closely 
by expert counselors... tested more 
thoroughly in all office skills. Result? 
The girls we send out are 100% 
qualified . . . 100% guaranteed to 
meet your most exacting standards. 
Every girl is bonded and insured, too. 
So for temporary office help with a 
difference, get the Kelly Girl habit. 


toneme OIRLGE! 





First-run movies are now being shown on SuperJets 
The choicest films from Hollywood and Europe are 
featured on selected daily flights between New York 
and California...projected on a special wide screen in 
the First Class section. Featherweight headsets bring 





the sound only to those who wish to see the movie. 
Others are not disturbed. Starting next month, movies 
will be shown on most TWA overseas flights. This is 
the latest innovation to make your flight seem even 
faster and more enjoyable aboard TWA SuperJets. 


Fly TWA SuperJets across the United States and to leading cities in Europe and Asia 





USA EUROPE + AFRICA+ ASIA 


THE SUPERJET AIRLINE 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Grp tS th. Quer 


HE man on the cover of this 

week’s Time once painted a 
Time cover himself. The time was 
World War IT, and the subject was 
Cartoonist Bill Mauldin’s famed 
weary dogiace, Willie. Now, after 
a few years of finding himself, 
Mauldin at 39 is the most promis- 
ing political cartoonist on the U.S. 
scene. Time Cover Artist Henry 
Koerner journeyed to St. Louis to 
spend a fortnight getting an artist’s 
impression of a fellow artist (see 
cut.) 


For a man who makes his point 
by inviting a smile, Cover Subject 
Mauldin has a sober view of his 
trade. He thinks that “the Amer- 
ican public highly overrates its 
sense of humor. We're great belly 
laughers and prat fallers, but we 
never really did have a real sense 
of humor. Not satire anyway. We're 
a fatheaded, cotton-picking society. 
When we realize finally that we 
aren't God’s given children, we'll 
understand satire. Humor is really 
laughing off a hurt, grinning at mis- 

vy." He thinks times are getting 
worse—and therefore better for the 
satirist. Right now cartooning is 
“like going into the garbage-col- 
lecting business. There’s no money, 
but worse than that, there is no 
prestige.” For other strong opin- 
ions, and the career that came of 
them, see Press Editor John Kof- 
fend’s story, Hit It If It’s Big. 





KOERNER & SUBJECT 


HE following classified ad ap- 

peared last week in the Mont- 
real Star: 

“Wanted Time Magazine June rst 
1959; will pay $1 each. Call og 

Montreal Bureau Chief Jon An- 
derson called the number, found it 
belonged to a mutual-funds sales- 
man who had found Time’s cover 
story that week on the mutual 
funds (and Dwight Robinson of 
the Massachusetts Investors Trust) 
the quickest and best explanation 
of what mutual funds are about. 
At the Montreal Men’s Press Club, 
Anderson was told that the going 
price went as high as $15 for this 
particular issue. Playing a hunch, 
Anderson checked the Time file 
collected in his own office. Sure 
enough, June 1, 1959 was missing. 
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A salute 





to the builders 
of the world’s greatest 
highway network... 


IT’S TIME TO CHEER 
AMERICA’S GROWING NEW 
INTERSTATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM! 


A saving of 4,000 lives 
each year is promised 
by the design of Inter- 
state System highways, 
including controlled 
entries and exits, no 
cross traffic, and the 
uniform skid-resistance 
of concrete. Reduced 
accidents also save 
dollars—in 5 years, an 
estimated 9% of the 
System's cost! 





Millions of travelers this year will follow the red-white-and-blue signs 


From farm-to-market roads to magnificent freeways, 


Americans today drive over some 824,382 miles of 


Federal-aid highways. .. the world’s finest road network! 


So comprehensive are these highway systems that 
sometimes we take them for granted. Actually, they are 
the product of an infinite amount of planning by federal, 
state, county and city highway officials, and an equal 
amount of construction skill by engineers and contractors. 


Backbone of our national highway network is the 
41,000-mile National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways. Never before in history has a road system 
been built of its scope and importance. Though compris- 
ing only a little more than one per cent of our total road 
and street network, eventually it will carry 20 to 25 per 
cent of the total highway traffic of the nation. 


Tremendous -progress has already been made. 
Today, more than a quarter of the Interstate Highway 


for the greatest driving comfort, smoothness and safety ever known! 





System is in use. From Maine to California, more than 
10,000 separate Interstate projects are underway. And 
these are not ordinary roads as we have known them. By 
actual legislation, they are keyed to a new concept of 
American highway needs—the traffic of 1975. 


So vital is this network to our nation that 90°) of the 
cost is being underwritten by the Federal Government. 
Highway engineers are determined to make these the 
best and safest highways ever known. Behind the Inter- 
state System are the best engineering brains, the greatest 
pool of scientific knowledge, the most modern equipment 
ever brought to bear on a highway project. 


Naturally, the preferred pavement for the Interstate 
System is concrete. It’s the one pavement that lets engi- 
neers design highways to last 50 years and more. And, 
of course, that means low maintenance costs and im- 
portant savings of tax dollars. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Decisions of Magnitude 

Wherever John Kennedy goes these 
days. a large, black notebook 
goes with him. The notebook is the Presi- 
dent's “Berlin Book,” consisting of 20 
position papers on all possible phases ot 
the persistent peace-or-war question that 
Kennedy must eventually answer. In the 
White House. and last weekend on anoth- 
er brief vacation in Hyannisport, John 
Kennedy spent hours over his homework. 
Never before. said his aides, had the 
President spent so much time and thought 
contemplating the implications of a single 
question. “He’s imprisoned by Berlin.” 
Cabinet member. “Ever 
his Europe trip, Berlin has 
him totally.” 

Toward Action. By last week, John 
Kennedy's total occupation was turning 
toward action. Off to Moscow this week 
after last-minute revisions to satisfy 
NATO allies, will go the U.S, answer to 
Khrushchev’s last-month memorandum on 
Berlin, The State Department will release 
a White Paper on Berlin to further justify 
the Western stand. The President this 
week will also summon congressional lead- 
ers to brief them on U.S. plans (his top 
aides have already visited Gettysburg to 
inform Dwight Eisenhower }, issue a state- 
ment on Berlin at his midweek press con- 
ference, hold a planning session of the 
National Security Council. 

Basically, the Administration's attitude 
and watch out for the un- 
expected.” For the President well under- 
that the Communist 
worldwide, and that crisis is not limited 
to Berlin. South Viet Nam is threatened 
by a new Communist guerrilla buildup in 
bordering Laos. There is potential trouble 
ahead at the U.N., where the question of 
Red China’s entrance is sure to be raised 
at the General Assembly this fall, For 
years the issue has been kept from resolu- 
tion by an annual vote in favor of a 
moratorium on discussion of whether the 
mainland Communists or the Nationalists 
on Formosa represent the people of China, 
Each year the moratorium draws fewer 
votes, and U.N, Ambassador Adlai Steven- 
son and Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
have helped make the situation less hope- 
ful than usual by announcing that this 
time the battle may well be lost. 

Into Loneliness. As he armed himself 
for a long season of crisis, John Kennedy 
had notably changed from the zesty Bos- 
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tonian who took the oath of office last 
January. From the start, Kennedy knew 
well that his job, carrying with it sole 
responsibility for decisions of imponder- 
able magnitude, had forced every Presi- 
dent before him into an unwanted, unique 
loneliness, Yet it was still a surprise that 
he had retreated into the isolation of pow- 
er so early. A gregarious man with uncom- 
social charm, Kennedy has become 
steadily less and less available to old 
college and political pals. Once the most 
accessible President the Washington press 
corps had ever known, he is now acutely 
sensitive to criticism. His vivid Irish wit 
infrequently. One White House 
stafier who sees him daily says that even 
in the midst of briefings the President 
sometimes ceases to listen as he 
into space—apparently searching for the 
answer to some nagging problem. 
Obviously, it was still too early to assess 
the effect of the President's inevitable isola- 
tion. Yet there was evidence that as he 
came to grips with Berlin, he was recover- 
ing the confidence that had been tempo- 
rarily shattered by the Cuban disaster. 
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DEFENSE 
Military Review 


Deep down in the “tank’”—the 
mum security room of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staffi—some of the weary officers had 
not been to bed for 4o hours. Once again 
last week the Pentagon was under presi- 
dential orders to reassess the nation’s mil- 
itary might. a job that most Americans 
might take for granted is continually in 
progress. But this time the order from 
the White House carried a chilling call 
for immediate Find out in a 
couple of weeks how the armed forces can 
be beefed up to face the Berlin crisis that 
is expected in the fall or winter. 

President Kennedy’s call for a reassess- 
ment was prompted by Khrushchev’s 
saber-rattling announcement a week ago 
that Russia was postponing its scheduled 
cut of 1,200,000 in military manpower 
and increasing its military budget by one 
third. Prepared by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, this latest military review will pass 
under the eye of General Maxwell Taylor 
the White House's new military adviser, 
before it reaches President Kennedy. Its 
major purpose: to impress the seriousness 
of the coming crisis upon the U.S. public. 

Bracing for Brush Fires. The review 
will range across U.S. defensive power 
from high-flying bombers to Navy troop- 
ships. But it will focus on U.S. capability 
of fighting a conventional war, the weap- 
ons and manpower that can be strength- 
ened significantly in a few months’ time. 
Under consideration: calling six Army 
Reserve divisions and six National Guard 
divisions to active duty. 

No one can seriously suggest that calling 
up a dozen Reserve divisions will make 
Khrushchev hesitate to make a grab for 
Berlin. But the Army wants to prepare 
as fast as it can for any brush fires the 
Russians may set around the rim of the 
Western world while U.S. attention ts 
riveted on Germany. Rushing its readi- 
ness, the Defense Department last week 
announced that it will build up the Army 
full strength (870,c00) by drafting 8.000 
men in August, the largest draft call since 
last December. 

Concern for Weapons. The Air Force 
on the other hand, was concerned about 
weapons that will take years to get to the 
firing line: manned fighters and bombers. 
After the Moscow fly-past put on by the 
Red air force Tue Wortp), the 
U.S.A.F. was quick to suggest that the 
U.S. is falling behind the Russians in the 
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production of manned military aircraft. 
Just five years ago, the Russians put on 
a similar show with similar results—a 
U.S. rush to produce more manned bomb- 
ers. That time. the Russians were bluffing 
about their concern over building a bomber 
fleet; despite the show, they were concen- 
trating on the production of missiles, and 
they pulled ahead of the U.S. This time. 
the Air Force is convinced that Russia 
really is building new planes. Significant- 
ly, the Air Force's new Chief of Staff 
is Gen. Curtis LeMay. an old bomber 
pilot who still has great faith in manned 
aircraft. 

When Congress specially included $449 
million in the Defense bill last month for 
the production of more long-range B-52s 
and medium-range, supersonic B-58s, and 
to step up study of the supersonic (2,000 
m.p-h.) B-70, Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara stubbornly insisted that he 
would not spend the money. Since the 
Moscow air show, McNamara’s attitude 
is getting sharp new criticism on Capitol 
Hill. Said Acting Chairman A. Willis 
Robertson of the Senate's Defense Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee: “I feel there 
have been developments that may entitle 
us to a second look.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Tough Talk 


Washington was talking tough. Twice 
last week Dean Rusk’s State Department 
answered back to recent Soviet efforts to 
twist the means of international diploma- 
cy for Russia’s own ends. 

@ In an angry formal note on the slow- 
moving Geneva nuclear test-ban talks, the 
State Department accused the Soviet Un- 
ion of “sabotaging” the negotiations. Spe- 
cifically, the U.S. statement answered the 
Soviet demand for a three-man adminis- 
trative council—rather than a single, neu- 
tral director—to supervise nuclear-test in- 
spections, “The Government of the U.S..” 
said the note, “believes that this rejection 
of the idea of an international civil serv- 
ant acting impartially under guidance 
from international policy-making organs 
constitutes nothing less than an attack 
upon the executive capacity of any inter- 
national organization for effective action.” 
In the interests of peace, the U.S. would 
continue with the negotiations but Russia 
would soon have to fish or cut bait. To 
make that point clear, the U.S. and Great 
Britain last week asked the U.N, to debate 
the ‘critical situation” caused by the Ge- 
neva deadlock at the General Assembly 
session beginning in September. 

@ Rejecting Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev'’s demand that a three-man secre- 
tariat’ replace Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold as head of the U.N., the 
U.S. promised to use its veto to preserve 
the status quo. Russia's “troika” proposal, 
argued Rusk, not only “flies in the face of 
everything we know about effective ad- 
ministration” but attacks “the equal rights 
and opportunities now enjoyed by all 
members of the General Assembly—and 
the protection afforded them by the U.N.’s 
peace-keeping machinery.” 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
Unexpected Aid 


Despite all the argument. there has 
never really been much chance that the 
current Congress would kill the foreign 
aid program, a keystone of U.S. foreign 
policy. But there have been grave doubts 
about what kind of program will eventu- 
ally be passed. Even longtime aid friends 
have been grousing about waste and 
doubtful returns from huge expenditures. 
The Administration’s plea for long-term 
aid commitments has angered Congress- 
men who cherish their annual right to 
review spending. Some U.S. industries, 
pressed by foreign competition, are com- 
plaining. And the State Department has 
notably failed to convince Capitol Hill 
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critics that real administrative reform is 
in the works. Still, last week. prospects 
for passage of the presidential aid package 
increased sharply—and some of the help 
came from unexpected quarters. 

The outlook began to brighten when 
Jack Kennedy threw his personal prestige 
into the fight. He summoned a newly 
created foreign aid pressure group. the 
Citizens Committee for International De- 
velopment (headed by TWA Board Chair- 
man Warren Lee Pierson), to the White 
House and used the meeting as a sounding 
board for a plea to the American people. 
“I consider this bill to be probably the 
most vital piece of legislation in the na- 
tional interest that may be before the 
Congress this year,” said the President. 
“We cannot live in an isolated world. And 
I would much rather give our assistance 
in this way than have to send American 
boys to do it.’ Then, all week long, the 
President invited key congressional com- 
mittee members of both parties to his 
office for the Kennedy soft-sell charm 
treatment. He listened to all their gripes, 
then argued vehemently that putting the 


program on a firm base of at least five 
years is the surest way of improving both 
administration and effectiveness. He even 
made certain that such aid foes as Louisi- 
ana’s Representative Otto Passman and 
Brooklyn's John Rooney were exposed to 
a soothing sunset on the Potomac by in- 
cluding them in the Mount Vernon recep- 
tion for President Mohammed Ayub Khan 
of Pakistan (see The Capital). 

Pope & President. Then the protocol- 
shattering frankness of President Ayub’s 
50-minute talk to a joint session of Con- 
gress gave the program an unexpected 
boost. After spelling out Pakistan's grop- 
ing toward democracy and its dependence 
on U.S. financial aid, Ayub threatened: 
“We are pressing against you today as 
friends. If we make good, I think you 
will in some fashion get [your money] 
back. If we do not make good and if, 
heaven forbid, we go under Communism, 
then we shall still press against you—but 
not as friends.” The “affluent” U.S., said 
Ayub, really has no choice: “You have 
to give it to us because so much is in- 
volved.” It was plain talk—a blunt at- 
tempt to intervene in what is essentially 
a private U.S. argument—but it was de- 
livered in cultured British accents, inter- 
laced with humor, and astonished Con- 
gressmen broke into long applause. 

At week's end Pope John XXIII also 
aided the cause by issuing an encyclical 
(see RELIGION ) that called cooperation be- 
tween advanced and underdeveloped na- 
tions one of the world’s greatest social 
needs. But the program's real push came, 
ironically, from Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev, whose continuing threats 
have stirred up an atmosphere of crisis 
that makes a strong foreign aid program 
a near certainty. Observed one aid advo- 
cate: “The Soviets every year seem to 
pull the same stuff that snaps everyone 
to attention and gets this bill passed.” 

No Compromise. The Administration 
was so buoyed by events that it made no 
effort to pressure foot-dragging commit- 
tees in the House and Senate into rushing 
the bill along. Time was running in the 
biH’s favor, and the opposition appeared 
to be crumbling. Representative Tom Pel- 
ly of Washington was able to muster only 
83 of the House's 437 members on a peti- 
tion protesting the President’s plan to 
borrow $7.3 billion directly from the 
Treasury—a tactic designed to bypass the 
authority of the penny-pinching House 
Appropriations Committee. Even re- 
spected Republican Treasury Secretary 
Douglas Dillon argued that such “back- 
door spending” was an economically sound 
procedure. used by every President since 
Herbert Hoover to support some 20 fed- 
eral agencies. Aid Opponent Passman felt 
so sure that he did not have enough votes 
to block the bill in his Appropriations Sub- 
committee that he called off hearings. 
Kennedy himself felt confident enough 
to reject a compromise on the five-year 
commitment offered by Minnesota's Re- 
publican Representative Walter Judd. 
Suddenly, it seemed, the President could 
expect to get most of the foreign aid 
program he has been seeking. 
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Dinner Tent AT Mount VERNON 
Also measurements for a tailor-made, gold-inlaid shotgun. 


THE CAPITAL 


Brass & lron 

When starchy Strongman Mohammed 
Avub Khan, 54, stepped from his green 
and white Boeing 707 at Washington's 
Andrews Air Force Base last week, U.S. 
officials were well aware that they had 
come to meet a talkative tiger. Days be- 
fore in London, the plain-spoken Presi- 
dent of Pakistan had demonstrated 
his old soldier's scorn for diplomatic nice- 
ties, had loudly broadcast his doubts 
about U.S. policy in Southeast Asia and 
threatened to “re-examine” his country’s 
SEATO and CENTO commitments. At 
planeside, his grey guardsman’s mustache 
bristling, Avub was terse and blunt. “We 
naturally take deepest interest.” he told 
President Kennedy, “in what goes on in 
this country—and especially what you 
do, sir.” Then he strode to Kennedy's 
new bubble-topped Lincoln and plunged 
into a giddy, four-day whirl unrivaled 
in recent capital history. 

Highlight of Ayub’s busy week was his 
first night in Washington, when he was 
guest of honor at Jackie Kennedy's imagi- 
native féte champétre at Mount Vernon. 
The silty Potomac glittered golden in the 
setting sun as 138 guests boarded four 
flower-laden boats (each with its own 
musicians) for the 15-mile cruise to 
George Washington's sprawling estate. 
The ladies had been instructed to wear 
short dresses (the better to clamber about 
Mount Vernon's expansive lawn), and the 
men wore white dinner coats—except, un- 
accountably—the clothes-conscious Presi- 
dent and his brother Bobby. Both turned 
out in black tuxedos. 

Beautiful Evening. Ashore. the Mount 
Vernon grounds had been solicitously 
sprayed with DDT to rid them of their 
native gnats, mosquitoes, ants and chig- 
gers. George Washington's white-pillared 
manor house was equipped with electric 
lights for the first time in its history. 
White House Chef René Verdon presided 
proudly over Army field kitchens that 
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served avocado and crabmeat mimosa 
poulet chasseur avec couronne de riz cla- 
mart (hunter-style chicken with rice) 
framboises 4 la créme Chantilly and petits 
fours secs. After dinner, the guests strolled 
across the lawn to rows of camp chairs 
settled back for a concert by the Nation- 
al Symphony Orchestra (selections: Mo- 
zart’s Allegro con Spirito from Symphony 
No. 35 in D Major, Gershwin’s Ameri- 
can in Paris}. 

Brains & Backbone. Next morning, aft- 
er only two hours of sleep, Ayub showed 
up at g a.m. to lay a wreath on the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier, then checked in 
at the White House for a long. serious 
talk with the President. This time. he 
came bearing gifts: two Pakistani rugs 
for the President, a painting for Mrs. 
Kennedy, a doll for Caroline and two 
silver rattles for John Jr. In return, Ken- 
nedy had Ayub measured for a_tailor- 
made, gold-inlaid shotgun (a 12-gauge 
Winchester 21), which will be sent di- 
rectly to Pakistan as soon as it is com- 
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Also a barbecue in Texas. 
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pleted. At noon Ayub addressed Congress 
(see above), moved taciturn House Speak- 
er Sam Rayburn to remark: “We have 
been in the presence of a man with iron 
in his backbone and brains in his head.” 

For the rest of his exhausting U.S. tour, 
Ayub needed all the iron he had. He found 
the President deaf to his impertinent insist- 
ence that the U.S. halt military aid to 
neutral India, got only silence from Cath- 
olic Kennedy when he asked for U.S. help 
in controlling Pakistan's soaring birth 
rate. (Said Ayub: “We want to be able 
to make ‘em take a pill, then poof, that’s 
that.”) But Ayub did not hesitate to tell 
Kennedy exactly what he thought of 
Nehru (“People think he’s thinking. Ac- 
tually, he’s just in a trance’), and dis- 
missed SEATO as a weak-spined organi- 
zation, daring only to “send telegrams 
back and forth.” He submitted to an hour 
of questioning at the National Press Club, 
and played host himself at a dinner for 
President Kennedy and for his old friend, 
Dwight Eisenhower. On another evening, 
he traded war stories with Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk—an old Burma hand— 
and was chided by protocol officers for for- 
getting to toast the health of the U.S. 
President. Having survived all the festivi- 
ties, Ayub flew off for a ticker-tape pa- 
rade in Manhattan and a visit to Ike’s 
Gettysburg, Pa. farm. Still ahead of him 
were more gastronomical trials: a U.N. 
dinner and a barbecue at the Texas ranch 
of Vice President Johnson. 


Southern Hospitality 


One of the State Department’s most 
persistent domestic headaches is the hous- 
ing of African envoys in Washington— 
a city that is Southern by temperament as 
well as by geography. Last week the prob- 
lem was very nearly solved, as six Wash- 
ington real estate men, prodded by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, offered to drop color bars 
in their luxury-apartment buildings. The 
six: Builders Morris Cafritz, Frank Luchs, 
Norman and Leo Bernstein, Mark Winkler 
and Louis Richman. African diplomats, 
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said Norman Bernstein, would be wel- 
come at three of his “restricted” apart- 
ment complexes: Kew Gardens in George- 
town, Cathedral Mansions on Connecti- 
cut Avenue, and Connecticut Gardens 
in northwest Washington. 

Satisfied that foreign diplomats would 
have far less house-hunting trouble from 
now on, Protocol Chief Angier Biddle 
Duke admitted that there was still much 
to be done for Washington's own Negroes. 
Said he: “You shouldn't have to have 
passport to get a decent place to live.” 
Added a hopeful N.A.A.C.P. spokesman: 
“Tronic as it may be. if things open up 
for dark-skinned people from Africa, the 
American Negro is bound to benefit.” 


THE STATES 
Ten-Year Itch 


The House of Representatives normal- 
ly reapportions its 435 seats according to 
population changes reflected in each na- 
tional census. And the last census estab- 
lished an average state population in- 
crease of 18.56. No fewer than 25 states 
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GERRY 


which deserved it. But by splitting 
Middlesex, the G.O.P. saved both Fifth 
District Republican Peter Frelinghuysen 
Jr. and Third District Republican James 
C. Auchincloss, who had shared not only 
Middlesex but also the inevitable danger 
of being defeated by its growing Demo- 
cratic strength. More often, reapportion- 
ment is crude. North Carolina Democrats, 
obliged to cut twelve districts to eleven, 
worked a dachshund-shaped gerrymander 
(a system of redistricting named after 
Elbridge Gerry, who, as Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1812. designed a legislative 
district in the shape of a salamander) in 
the Piedmont area designed to chew up 
lone Republican Charles Jonas. 

Crudest and cruelest of the current re- 
apportionment battles. however, was in 
California. Because population in ten 
years had increased by a whopping 48.5%. 
the state gained eight additional House 
seats, the largest pickup of any single 
state. In control of the legislature for 
the first time in seventy years, California 
Democrats lovingly reworked boundary 
lines. Their handiwork ensures that all 
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face the perils of reapportionment, either 
because they outstripped the average and 
gained seats. or because they fell below 
the average and lost. 

Some states have already  reap- 
portioned with a minimum of confusion. 
Arizona laid out three congressional dis- 
tricts 14 years ago against the day the 
state outgrew its present two. This year, 
the Arizona legislature merely put the 
1947 plan into effect, ignored the fact 
that the First District (Phoenix) has four 
times the population of the eight northern 
and eastern counties that comprise the 
new District Two. Maine. down from 
three Republican seats to two, simply 
split the state, left Incumbents Stanley 
Tupper and Peter A. Garland the problem 
of facing one another in the state's First 
District. 

Eight Plus Three. In most states, how- 
ever, party balance is close, and the con- 
sequent struggle fierce. Sometimes the 
tactics are outwardly subtle. New Jersey 
Republicans chivalrously agreed to give 
the state’s 15th seat to booming Demo- 
cratic Middlesex County (pop. 433,856), 
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eight additional seats will probably be 
filled by Democrats, So will three other, 
normally Republican, districts, where lines 
were re-formed to include decisive num- 
bers of Democrats. California Republi- 
cans, who worked much the same gerry- 
mander ten years ago when they domi- 
nated the legislature, could only howl. 

Feud & Whimsy. Some states, come 
November 1962, will rely on a constitu- 
tional safety valve: the at-large election. 
Hawaii, Texas, Michigan and Ohio, each 
with one additional Congressman to pick, 
will probably choose him by statewide 
election. But in other states, because re- 
districting is hopelessly snarled between 
a Governor and a legislature of different 
parties or because redistricting has been 
blocked by voter petitions, all Congress- 
men may be forced to run at large. Min- 
nesota, losing one of nine, Pennsylvania 
(three of 30), Illinois (one of ) and 
Arkansas (two of six) may all solve cur- 
rent impasses in this fashion. In 1962, as 
many as 84 Congressmen—a record num- 
ber—may have to run at large unless the 
states resolve their problems. 











Sam Says No. Congressional Leaders 
in Washington are understandably worried 
by this ten-year reapportionment itch. 
For one thing, some old stalwarts always 
disappear. One victim of the ‘““Rockyman- 
dering” that New York Democrats charge 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller is planning 
to cover a two-seat loss will be Man- 
hattan Democrat Alfred Santangelo, a 
hard-working and valuable agriculture ex- 
pert, though he comes from East Harlem. 
And a handful of such changes can shade 
an entire Congress. Republicans, who 
will probably benefit as the outs in an 
off-year election, might well gain control 
of the House if the returns really run 
wild. 

One alternative to reapportionment 
problems is an increase in House member- 
ship beyond the present 435. A pair of 
bills offering constitutional amendments 
to this effect have already been intro- 
duced. But no less a leader than Speaker 
Sam Rayburn has decreed that the House 
is large enough. quietly passed word to 
bottle up the bills. Result is that many 
a Congressman, his districts gerryman- 
dered into new voter patterns, will watch 
his step until Election Day. Said one 
California Democrat last week: “If I 
knew where I stood, I could vote like a 
statesman. Instead I've got to tiptoe down 
the center aisle, this way and that. I'm a 
cracker-barrel Congressman, and I could 
have been a statesman.” 


CALIFORNIA 


Dinner at Dick's 


To the 18 California Republicans he 
invited for dinner one evening last week, 
Richard Nixon represented the host with 
the most. Polls showed that of all likely 
Republican candidates, Nixon would have 
the easiest time defeating Democrat Pat 
Brown in California’s 1962 gubernatorial 
election. Painfully mauled in 1958, the 
California G.O.P. needed a ticket leader 
like Nixon, who boosted 22 new Republi- 
cans into Congress last November while 
narrowly losing the presidency. As they 
pulled their rattan chairs a little closer to- 
gether in the Nixon playroom and sipped 
their cocktails, the visitors strained to 
hear whether their host would be willing 
to run, His decision: probably not. 

$2,000 a Month. Ever since Nixon 
came home from Washington last Feb- 
ruary and began building a $135,000 Bev- 
erly Hills ranch house, most Californians 
have shared the same curiosity about his 
plans. Aware of the growing demand that 
he make up his mind, Nixon produced a 
carefully prepared statement. He was flat- 
tered to be asked to run, he said. But, 
he added, “My own experience is at the 
national and international level. I do not 
think I can turn my back on my respon- 
sibility to the national party.” 

The former vice president was obvious- 
ly not at all anxious to ignore his private 
road map, which does not include Sacra- 
mento as a way stop on the route back to 
Washington. For one thing, Democrats 
are almost certain to control the next 
California legislature; they would make 
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life unbearable for any Republican Gov- 
ernor, and particularly for Nixon. Anoth- 
er reason: campaigning in California and 
serving as Governor would restrict Nixon 
to his home state when he would want 
to be out touring the U.S. 

Current Nixon strategy is national ex- 
posure until the presidential campaign of 
1964. He is writing a book (Six Crises) 
and a syndicated column that has already 
been snapped up by 145 newspapers. He 
is in wide demand as a speaker; he re- 
ceives about a thousand letters a week 
runs up a $2,000-a-month telephone bill 
keeping up his long distance contacts. 
Moreover, Nixon is preparing to cam- 
paign in 1962 for Republican candidates 
across the country, partly because he can 
help them win and strengthen the party 
partly because he hopes to have the favor 
returned at the 1964 G.O.P. convention. 
Few Nixon strategists seriously consider 
the idea of bypassing “64 for ‘68; win 
or lose, the next Republican presidential 
nominee would become titular head of 
the party, and Nixon would be frozen out. 

"My Judgment." After they digested 
their host’s arguments, Nixon's guests 
moved from the playroom to the poolside 
patio to digest roast beef. nine vegetables 
and fruit glacé. They had, in effect, been 
turned down. But when they left the 
party, they took with them one faint but 
sweetly sounding if. If, promised Nixon, 
60 days of political soundings left them 
still convinced that he was the only man 
who could beat Pat Brown, he would re- 
consider and run. But, added the host 
with the most, “my judgment will be the 
biggest factor in the final decision.” 


NEW YORK 
Wagner Is Wagner 


Most of the time, a New York City 
municipal election has all the suspense 
and flavor of lunch at the automat— 
deposit the votes and out pops another 
machine-tooled Democrat. But two-term 
Mayor Robert Ferdinand Wagner has 
jammed the mechanism ly breaking open- 
ly with the Democratic (Time, 
June 30) and choosing his own running 
mates for a third-term attempt in No- 
vember. Ever since, the city’s political 
future has been as confusing as a sub- 
way map. 

Hardly had Wagner picked his ticket 
when the bosses he had defied selected 








bosses 


their own slate, dared him to enter a 
bloody September primary. The Tam- 
many organization’s choice for mayor: 


State Controller Arthur Levitt, 61, a re- 
spected vote getter ever since he survived 
Nelson Rockefeller’s 1958 Republican 
blitz inta Albany. Levitt is a product of 
New York schools, from P.S. 19 to Co- 
lumbia University; he served on the board 
of education before running for controller, 
and has won bipartisan praise for cautious- 
ly watchdogging state funds. 

Sinister Evil. Wagner wasted no time 
labeling the Levitt choice as “‘a gang-up 
of callous political bosses headed by Car- 
mine De Sapio,” warned of “sinister evil” 
if Levitt were elected. What the mayor 
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Democrats De Sapiro & WAGNER 
Somebody tilted the machine... 





forgot was that he himself had also been 
a De Sapio selection (Time cover, Oct. 1 
1956) and that there has been a lot of 
evil in the city under Bumbling Bob. 
Wagner's administration, among its many 
scandals, has been graced by a city pur- 
chasing agent who milked the city of 
$500,000 through rigged bidding on rock 
salt. Currently the city is flinching under 
charges of poor construction and payoffs 
in its school system. And last week the in- 
vestigation reached to the school system’s 
top. Superintendent John J. Theobald 
admitted he had a 15-ft. runabout built 
for him at cost by shop students, was 
vague about how, or to whom, he had 
paid the necessary $400 for the boat's 
materials. 





Associated Press 
Democrat Levitt 


. and the lights began to flash. 





Ragtag Army. Dumped by the regular 
Democratic organization. Wagner is des- 
perately shopping for influential backers. 
But so far he has produced only former 
Senator Herbert Lehman, avuncular head 
of a small reform Democrat movement. 
James A. Farley. far removed from the 
inner circles of New York politics, and 
blustering Mike Quill, president of the 


T ransport Workers Union. With such a 
ragtag army, Wagner is almost sure to 


lose to Levitt if he insists on entering the 
Democratic primary. But the mayor is 
also the Liberal Party candidate, and can 
run on the Liberal ticket in the general 
election. At that time voters will have to 
make their choice from a list including 
not only Wagner and Levitt, but also 
Republican Candidate Louis J. Lefkowitz 
and City Controller Lawrence E. Gerosa. 
Gerosa has broken with both the mayor 
and the Tammany bosses, will run as an 
independent beholden only to “God and 
the good people.” Said one reform Demo- 
crat in Manhattan last week: “We're 
stuck with four hacks. Gerosa is a sham. 
Lefkowitz is a mediocrity. Levitt is Car- 
mine's boy. And Wagner is Wagner.” 


VIRGINIA 
Byrd's Nest 


In a surprising Democratic primary 
election in Virginia last week, Albertis 
Sydney Harrison Jr., the state’s persona- 
ble, 54-year-old attorney general, won the 
party’s gubernatorial nomination with ease 
as he whipped Lieutenant Governor A.E.S. 
Stephens, 60, by some 45,000 votes. Har- 
rison will face only token Republican 
opposition in the general election next 
November. 

What was surprising was that Harrison 
was the hand-picked candidate of aging 
Democratic Senator Harry Flood Byrd 
74, and the rumormongers were saying 
that the political nest, feathered so faith- 
fully by Byrd over three decades, was fall- 
ing apart. All of Byrd's oldtime cronies 
had either died or retired; the party was 
still scarred by a split over the methods 
of combating school integration; popula- 
tion was shifting away from Byrd's rural 
strongholds. The campaign itself was a bit 
fuzzy, since both candidates are solidly 
conservative. Stephens, a former Byrd dis- 
ciple, had even written to the Senator last 
December seeking the support of his one- 
time boss. But the primary did make one 
thing clear: if Harry Byrd is losing his 
grip, no one has told the voters of Virginia. 


ESPIONAGE 
Guilty as Charged 


On his special contour chair in a Man- 
hattan courtroom, balding, black-browed 
Dr. Robert A. Soblen, 60, gasped and 
covered his face last week as a federal 
jury—after little more than one hour of 
deliberation—found him guilty of war- 
time espionage for the Soviet Union 
(Time, June 30). Convicted largely on 
the testimony of his brother, confessed 
Red Spy Jack Soble, 58, Psychiatrist 
Soblen faces a possible death sentence. 
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AVIATION 
The Vital Pressure 


There was small cause for alarm when 
United Air Lines Pilot John Grosso re- 
ported, ten minutes out of Denver, that 
his Los Angeles-bound DC-8, with 122 
persons aboard, had lost most of the pres- 
sure in its hydraulic system. The landing 
gear would still drop into place and lock. 
Once on the runway, Grosso might not 
be able to maneuver the steerable nose 
wheel, but reverse engine thrust would 
slow his plane down, and a reserve supply 
of hydraulic fluid would permit some 
operation of the main landing-gear brakes. 
As a last resort, the pilot could jam on 
the brakes with an emergency supply of 
compressed air. Grosso radioed for a rou- 
tine stand-by of Stapleton Airfield’s fire 
trucks and announced to the passengers 
that the landing might be “a little rough.” 

The $5,000,000 138-ton plane touched 
down on the east-west runway at about 
130 m.p.h., rolled 1,000 yds., then swerved 
suddenly to the right. There was a stac- 
cato burst of explosions as all four tires 
on the right landing gear blew out. The 
big jet skidded wildly across the field for 
another 300 yds, Then it struck a parked 
truck and smashed into the unyielding, 
30-in.-high concrete shoulder of a jet taxi- 
way still under construction. The tre- 
mendous impact ripped loose the engines 
and landing gear. Orange flames crackled 
along the plane’s left side and swept to- 
ward the rear. 

Even before the ship settled to a stop, 
one passenger, Air Force Captain Clyde 
F. Autio, was tugging at a forward escape 
hatch, Stewardesses dropped collapsible 
chutes at emergency exits. A mother threw 
her baby 15 ft. to a man on the ground, 
then jumped herself. Other men and wom- 
en leaped through the flames. But 16 pas- 
sengers did not get out and died in the 
fire. In the demolished truck, Civil En- 
gineer Henry Blom, 52, who had been 
quietly eating his lunch, died too. 

Next day an Eastern Air Lines DC-8 
approaching Miami also lost hydraulic 
pressure. Captain H. O. Hudgins, 50, 


brought the plane down normally, used up 


his reserve supply of hydraulic fluid and 
had to try the air brakes. They locked, 
all the tires blew out, and the plane ca- 
reened off the runway. But there were no 
nearby obstacles for it to hit and no one 
was hurt. Back at Denver the day after 
that, another UAL DC-8 pilot on a train- 
ing flight reported low hydraulic pressure, 
emergency rigs stood by, but the landing 
was normal. 

Federal Aviation Administrator Najeeb 
Halaby saw no reason to ground the 96 
DC-8s in service in the U.S., but issued 
orders for new procedures to conserve 
valuable hydraulic pressure when the land- 
ing supply runs low. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 
Death of the Witness 


In the summer of 1948, a squat, rumpled 
man took the witness stand before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
and made a series of accusations that 
changed the temper of his times. The 
accuser was a journalist named Whittaker 
Chambers. The accused was Alger Hiss, 
a longtime high-ranking State Depart- 
ment official who had been at Franklin 
Roosevelt's side at Yalta and had helped 
to write the Charter of the United Nations. 
Chambers’ sensational! charge: he and Hiss 
had once worked hand in glove for a 
Communist spy ring operating in Wash- 
ington during the “30s. 

Chambers’ startling statements touched 
off an impassioned and bitter national 
debate. At first. public sentiment favored 
Hiss, for the case seemed to turn solely 
on the word of a confessed Communist 
agent determined to destroy a man who 
had been the trusted colleague of such 
officials as the late Senator Arthur Van- 
denberg and former Secretaries of State 
Cordell Hull, Edward Stettinius and James 
Byrnes. Most of the L was still re- 
luctant to believe that Communism could 
have penetrated the Federal Government. 
Then, bit by bit—as if hesitating to reveal 
the extent of the conspiracy and his own 
involvement—Chambers produced the evi- 
dence that finally sent Alger Hiss to jail 
for lying, when he said that he had not 
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Unrtep Arr Lives’ DC-8 WRECKAGE AT DENVER 
The landing was a little rough. 
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given official documents to the Commu- 
nist Party. 

Secrecy & Mystery. But the effect of 
the Chambers-Hiss case was not confined 
to the sentencing of one man and the 
vindication of another. During the hear- 
ings, President Harry Truman charged 
that the whole affair was a Republican- 
plotted “red herring’—and his quip be- 
came a political boomerang, evidence that 
the Democrats were “soft on Commu- 
nism.” Dean Acheson, Truman’s Secretary 
of State, insisted stubbornly that he would 
not “turn his back on Alger Hiss’’—and 
came under political attack that seriously 
curbed his effectiveness. A young Cali- 
fornia Congressman named Richard Nix- 
on became a national figure by prying 
information out of the reluctant witness. 
In the aftermath of the long, lurid exposé 
of espionage, the country’s intellectuals 
argued endlessly about betrayal, turn- 
coats, witch hunts and political innocence. 

Last week, at 60, Whittaker Chambers 
died of a heart attack at his 300-acre 
farm in Westminster, Md. And even at 
the end, the man who had looked on life 
itself as a vast, compulsive conspiracy 
was wrapped in a cloak of secrecy not of 
his own devising. In an effort to preserve 
some semblance of privacy, his family 
did not announce his death until after his 
body was cremated. 

Outrage & Hope. “I am an outeast,” 
Chambers wrote in his bestselling auto- 
biography, Witness. He traced his feeling 
of isolation to his birth, as the unwanted 
child of a struggling commercial artist 
and a thwarted actress. Chambers was 
raised in Lynbrook, on the south shore of 
Long Island, where “family life festered 
incurably at the heart of our home.” At 
one point, Chambers’ father deserted his 
wife and two sons and sent them an al- 
lowance of only $8 a week. Chambers’ 
mother developed a fear of prowlers, and 
took to sleeping with an ax under her bed. 
Chambers himself was soon tucking a 
knife under his pillow. Chambers’ brother 
became an alcoholic, and killed himself by 
drinking a quart of whisky and cushioning 
his head on a pillow inside an oven. 

Chambers was convinced that his broth- 
er had committed suicide largely out of 
despair with the world—a despair he him- 
self soon came to share. In rg25 he quit 
Columbia University to become a Com- 
munist. “The dying world of 1925 was 
without faith, hope, character,” he later 
explained. “Only in Communism had I 
found any practical answer at all to the 
crisis, and the will to make that answer 
work. If it was the outrage, it was also 
the hope of the world.” 

Home on P Street. At first, Chambers 
did little but talk about Communism in 
party meetings and write for the Daily 
Worker and the New Masses. One day, 
while covering a textile strike in Passaic, 
he watched a slender girl in a brown beret 
lead a charge against a police line while a 
cop yelled: “Get that bitch in the brown 
beret.” Chambers later learned that the 
girl was a pacifist named Esther Shemitz. 
They were married in 1931. Four years 
later, the Communist Party ordered Cham- 
bers to Washington as a member of the 
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ALGER Hiss (PAR LEFT) FACES WHITTAKER CHAMBERS (FAR RIGHT) AT House CoMMITTEE HEARING (1948) 
The confrontation changed the temper of the times. 


Fourth Section of the Soviet 
Intelligence. 

As Chambers later told his story, he 
soon met Communist Alger Hiss and his 
wife, and the two men began a friendship 
as close “as a man ever makes in his life.” 
At one point the Chamberses even shared 
a house with the Hisses on P Street. In 
1936. on party orders, Hiss began feed- 
ing classified material to Chambers. “He 
would bring home a briefcase containing 
documents from the State Department.” 
explained Chambers. “I would then take 
the documents to Baltimore to be photo- 
graphed, returning them to Alger Hiss 
late the same night or the next morning.” 

Go Jump. In 1938 Chambers quit the 
party because, he explained, his Commu- 
nist faith in mankind had been replaced 
by a religious faith in God as the only 
force that could reform society. Ever the 
careful conspirator hedging against the 
future, Chambers gathered together doc- 
uments, memos in Hiss’s handwriting and 
microfilm, and gave them to his wife's 
nephew for safekeeping. Then he and 
his family fled in terror from Washing- 
ton and the Communist Party. In 1939, 
moved by the Russo-German pact that 
opened the floodgates of World War II, 
Chambers disclosed the existence of his 
old spy ring to Adolf A. Berle Jr., then in 
charge of State Department security. In 
Witness, Chambers reports that Berle 
hustled the information to Franklin Roose- 
velt, who told him to “go jump in a lake.” 

In 1939 Chambers also joined Time as 
a book reviewer, rose steadily to the post 
of senior editor, directed the foreign news 
and books sections, and wrote numerous 
cover stories on divergent personalities 
ranging from Marian Anderson to Rein- 
hold Niebuhr to Albert Einstein. A man 
who loved self-dramatization, Chambers 
attracted a group of fiercely loyal friends 
with his nonconformist personality, his 
brilliant—though often high-flown—writ- 
ing style. the surprising spread of his 
scholarship, and, more important, his 
apocalyptic view of the world, which saw 
all mankind as threatened by moral decay. 

In particular, ex-Communist Chambers 
saw the threat of Communism clearly at 
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a time when it was fashionable to talk of 
the Russians as nothing more than earn- 
est Socialists. As early as March 5, 1945, 
hard on the heels of the Yalta Confer- 
ence, Time published a prophetic “politi- 
cal fairy tale” by Chambers that was 
called “The Ghosts on the Roof,” in 
which he accurately predicted a ruthless, 
imperialistic Russia about to launch an 
offensive to conquer the world, Chambers’ 
concern with evil could also take other 
forms. In a fanciful and humorous article 
for Lire, Chambers pictured the Devil as 
a sort of cosmic underground agent—an 
embodiment of evil in disguise. 

Howling Whirlwind. At that time, 
confessed, contrite ex-Communists were 
no rarity in the U.S. But Chambers was 
something else—a former Communist spy 

and his inside knowledge of the party's 
machinations drove him on, Public reve- 
lation of Chambers’ past broke almost by 
chance; in 1948 he was called before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
after investigators kept stumbling across 
his name in the statements of other wit- 
nesses. Chambers testified freely that Al- 
ger Hiss had been a Communist, but said 
nothing at first about his past involve- 
ment in espionage. As the whirlwind began 
to howl over the Hiss Case, Chambers 
resigned from Time in December 1948. 

Hiss’s flat denial that he had ever 
known Chambers began the long series of 
dramatic hearings and trials that could 
hardly have been better cast by Holly- 
wood, Chambers, the emotional brooder, 
who claimed among his friends a New 
Orleans whore named One-Eyed Annie, 
v. Hiss, the cool, well-bred Harvard Law 
School graduate who had been secretary 
to Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr. In the 
famed “confrontation scene’ in Room 
1400 of Manhattan's Commodore Hotel, 
Hiss peered at Chambers’ teeth as though 
examining a horse. listened to his ac- 
cuser’s low-pitched voice, and admitted 
recognizing the man—but only as a free- 
lance writer named George Crosley whom 
he had briefly befriended in the ‘zos. 

When Hiss counterattacked with a libel 
suit, Chambers finally introduced the 
charge of espionage, and supported his 





case with the nearly forgotten documents 
that he retrieved from his wife's nephew, 
who had stored them inside an unused 
dumb-waiter shaft. But even then, Cham- 
bers did not produce the microfilm—later 
he explained that he was afraid it might 
contain material that would damage other 
people. With characteristic melodrama 
Chambers hid the film roll in a hollowed- 
out pumpkin in a field on his Maryland 
farm, surrendered it only when he be- 
came convinced that a committee counsel 
suspected him of withholding evidence. 
Discouraged by the “indifference” of the 
world, Chambers later said he had tried 
to kill himself during the trials. But even 
his suicide attempt was bizarre: he sniffed 
the fumes of a cyanide compound and 
ended up with only a throbbing headache. 

Last Judgments. The first Hiss trial 
ended in a hung jury. On Jan. 25. 1951, 
the second trial sentenced Hiss to jail 
for five years for committing perjury 
when he denied passing documents to 
Chambers. Still protesting his innocence 
Hiss was freed in November 1954, landed 
a job at $100 a week with a Manhattan 
manufacturer of women's combs, and 
worked his way up to a salary of $20,000 
a year. Last year he took a new job as a 
salesman for stationery and printing firms. 

After the trials, Chambers retired to 
his farm in Maryland and began work on 
Witness, a book in the classic confes- 
sional mold, its fire somewhat dampened 
by its self-pity—a book that has curiously 
passed out of conversation. In 1959 
Chambers went back to school at Western 
Maryland College, majored in French, 
and earned warm praise from the de- 
partment head: “He was a man capable 
of real contributions to scholarship.” 

Whittaker Chambers’ last word on the 
Hiss case was printed in 1959 by the 
right-wing National Review, for which he 
worked briefly as an editor. Alger Hiss, 
declared Chambers, had not paid his 
penalty “except in the shallowest legalis- 
tic sense. There is only one possible pay- 
ment, as I see it, in his case, It is to 
speak the truth. Hiss’s defiance perpetu- 
ates and keeps a fracture in the com- 
munity as a whole.” 
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BERLIN 
Thunder in the Wings 


Not since the 1953 East German up- 
rising had the tide of refugees from Com- 
munism reached such flood proportions. 
In a week, the grey procession of escapees 
showing up at registration centers in West 
Berlin and West Germany leaped from 
the normal 500 a day to almost 1,500. 
At the big Marienfelde refugee barracks. 
the registration clerks were swamped, and 
West Berlin authorities had to charter 
extra planes to haul the escapees out to 
the West. One reason was the new food 
shortage in East Germany. which had 
brought tighter rationing of potatoes and 
butter, new crackdowns by Red Boss 
Walter Ulbricht. But the overriding im- 
pulse that sent East Germans by the 





declared the doughty old Chancellor, sug- 
gesting that West Germany might soon 
offer the hapless East German people 
3.000 tons of butter to raise their ration. 
“The latest in a series of Western provo- 
cations,” sputtered East Berlin’s Neues 
Deutschland. 

Western Retort. The three Western 
allies were standing firm in the determi- 
nation to keep Berlin free. In a televised 
address, French President Charles de 
Gaulle warned that the Russians were 
trying “to settle unilaterally the fate of 
Berlin by jeopardizing the communica- 
tions . . . and the position of the Ameri- 
can, British and French troops there. . . 
I proclaim once again that there is no 
chance of this being accepted.” If Nikita 
Khrushchev really wants peace, declared 
De Gaulle, he will not get it “by making 
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East GERMAN REFUGEES AT WEST BERLIN'S MARIENFELDE CENTER 
Behind their increasing numbers a new force: fear. 


hundreds surging across the frontier was 
a cold fear inspired by Nikita Khru- 
shchev and his threat to provoke a new 
Berlin crisis. 

Eastern Panic. As the refugee flow 
soared higher and higher. a U.S. Air Force 
Convair droned up the rro-mile corridor 
from West Germany one day last week 
and landed at West Berlin’s Tempelhof 
Airport. Into the hot sun stepped Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer, 85, to clasp the 
welcoming hand of Berlin's Socialist May- 
or Willy Brandt. For a few hours, both 
could forget that they are rivals in the 
campaign for the fall elections. “I have 
come here in a moment of crisis,’ de- 
clared Adenauer. “I intend to show that 
the Federal German Government and I 
personally have close ties with this city.” 
After touring the city, Adenauer called a 
huge press conference, took pointed notice 
of the spate of refugees. “There seems to 
be a growing panic in the Soviet zone,” 


offstage thunder” to frighten the world. 

Some of Khrushchev’s recent thunder 
took the form of an astonishing remark 
to Britain's ambassador in Moscow, Sir 
Frank Roberts: he boasted that he had 
all Western Europe at his mercy. Only 
six hydrogen bombs would be needed to 
wipe out Britain, said Khrushchev, and 
nine more would take care of France as 
well. 

And last week, at a Moscow dinner in 
honor of Ghana's President Kwame Nkru- 
mah, Nikita rose to launch an attack on 
the U.N., declared that “even if all the 
countries of the world adopted a decision 
that did not accord with the interests of 
the Soviet Union and threatened its se- 
curity, the Soviet Union would not recog- 
nize such a decision but would uphold its 
rights, relying on force. And we have the 
wherewithal to do this.” 

With these words, as the U.S. State 
Department was quick to note, Khru- 





shchev gave away the hollow hypocrisy 
of his offer to make West Berlin a “free 
city” backed by “U.N. guarantees.” All 
might go well until the U.N. handed 
down a decision that Moscow did not 
like. Then. presumably, “the Soviet Union 
would uphold its rights, relying on force.” 


The Puppet Boss 

Everybody from movie stars to dicta- 
tors can use front men. In the threatened 
Berlin crisis. Khrushchev’s front man is 
Walter Ulbricht, 68, the grim, goateed 
boss of East Germany. When Khrushchev 
tries reassurances, Ulbricht offsets them 
with threats. When Khrushchev assures 
the West that he has no thought of a 
Berlin blockade, Ulbricht growls that sup- 
plies to the U.S., British and French gar- 
risons will be blocked and their planes 
shot down. 

Chief of the East German Communists 
for 15 years, Ulbricht is a cynical master 
of duplicity who fought his way to the 
top by years of sycophantic loyalty to 
Moscow. Today, Ulbricht is thoroughly 
detested even in his own circle. No one 
can forget that he made no protest as 
Stalin purged dozens of his fellow Ger- 
man Communists in the World War II 
days, when much of the party fled to 
Moscow for asylum from Hitler. Ulbricht 
was apparently happy to see his political 
rivals disposed of. In May 1945, it was 
Ulbricht who led the little ten-man con- 
voy of Communist leaders into war-torn 
Berlin to start the regime that today 
holds East Germany in a grip of iron. 

With the satisfying presence of some 
20 Soviet divisions at his elbow, Ulbricht 
runs his puppet nation from an opulent, 
chandeliered office in Niederschénhausen 
Palace, onetime residence of the wife of 
Frederick the Great, in the Pankow sec- 
tion of Berlin. There he puffs black cigars 
and barks orders in a guttural Saxonian 
accent that is the butt of gibes among 
his unwilling subjects. At day’s end he 
retires to a sumptuous fieldstone house in 
the residential enclave for Communist 
bigwigs near Liepnitz Lake, where he, his 
Communist wife Lotte and a 17 
old daughter share the comforts of a 
movie house, ballroom, restaurant, swim- 
ming pool, massage parlor and nuclear 
bomb shelter with the other top 20 fam- 
ilies of East Germany. 

In his capacity as front man, Ulbricht 
was providing a foretaste of harassments 
to come if the West refused to knuckle 
under. Among his chosen victims: Ger- 
many’s Evangelical Church, which had 
arranged to hold their traditional annual 
Kirchentag this year in Berlin. Ulbricht’s 
men denied transit for twelve special 
trains the church had chartered to bring 
delegates to West Berlin. A Communist 
official stopped East German Bishop 
Friedrich Wilhelm Krummacher, refused 
to let him proceed to Berlin. Church offi- 
cials planned to hold part of the rally in 
East Berlin; Ulbricht vetoed it. 
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RUSSIA 
Whoosh 


Ever since Sputnik I, the Russians have 
been ostentatiously flexing their missiles 
in an artful campaign to persuade the 
West that in the rocket age. warplanes 
are not worth a ruble—or a U.S. defense 
dollar. “Airplanes.” sneered Nikita Khru- 
shchev. “belong in museums.” But last 
week at Moscow's Tushino airport. as the 
Soviet Air Force staged its first public 
fly-past in three years, it was clear that 
Soviet aviation designers have been work- 
ing overtime all the while. More than 
100,000 spectators, including Khrushchev 
squinted into the bright sunny sky as one 
new plane after another whooshed into 
view, then veered sharply away to prevent 
Western observers from getting too close 
a look. Among the most startling: 

@ The Bounder. a huge delta-wing bomb- 
er with two outsized jet engines mount- 
ed on the wingtips and two even larger 
engines slung underneath the wings. First 
spotted by U.S. intelligence in 1958 
(probably by the U-2), the Bounder is 
now presumed to be in production, can 
fly 1,600 m.p.h. It is the largest super- 
sonic plane in the air, go ft. longer than 
the eight-engined, subsonic (650 m.p.h.) 
B-52, the U.S.’s only heavy interconti- 
nental bomber. 

@A column of ten swept-wing, super- 
sonic heavy bombers, featuring two jet 
engines mounted on either side of the 
tail (see cut). So new it has not yet been 
assigned a name,* the plane seems to be 
comparable in performance to the U.S.'s 
only supersonic bomber. the B-58 Hustler, 
which flies at some 1,300 m.p.h., has a 
range of up to 4,000 miles. 

@A third supersonic bomber, the me- 
dium-range Blinder. First seen in to9s7 in 
prototype, the production model at last 
week's fly-past featured a new tail turret, 
radar and radar-jamming equipment. 

@ Two new 1,500-m.p.h., long-range in- 
terceptors comparable to U.S. F-104 and 
F-106 fighters. But one of the Russian 
planes had a new twist unlike anything 
in the U.S. hardware field: a liquid-fuel 
rocket booster under its tail, designed to 
give it tremendous, straight-up climbing 
power and speed in a pinch. 

@ A covey of twin-jet, all-weather Flash- 
light fighter bombers with striking clear- 
plastic needle noses, roughly the equiva- 
lent of the U.S. F-1os. 

@ A big transport plane with rotors on 
top for vertical take-off like a helicopter, 
two propeller engines for forward flight 
once aloft. The British are working on 
such a plane for the West (the Roto- 
dyne), have not yet perfected it. 

The Russians also unveiled a twin-jet 
flying boat (the U.S. experimented with 
one, wrote it off as of little strategic 
value), a new three-tailed helicopter with 
jet-driven blades, and a huge convention- 
al helicopter carrying a small house slung 





Faced with Russian secrecy, NATO arbitrar- 
ily assigns code names to Russian military air- 
craft: names beginning with “B’’ designate 
bombers, those with “F” fighters, 
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beneath it and capable of carrying 180 
infantrymen (biggest U.S. model, due 
next year, will lift only 100). Though 
some of the planes on display were al- 
ready known to Western aviation experts 
and others were simply old models with 
new touches, the fly-past made bunk out 
of Nikita’s boast that Russia had con- 
signed its warplanes to junk. Judging by 
what they saw, Western observers con- 
cluded that the Russians are roughly on 
a par with the U.S. in the quality of their 
fighters. clearly ahead in variety, if not 
quantity, of supersonic bombers. 

The Russian display was a cause for 
concern although not necessarily for 
alarm, It was yet another spur to Wash- 
ington’s current reappraisal of U.S. mili- 
tary planning (see THe Nation) to de- 
termine whether the U.S. had the hard- 
ware necessary for its defense. But the 
best answer to Russia's new planes may 
not be a better plane, but a new rocket 
or more Polaris submarines. 





FLASHLIGHT F 
Not necessarily alarming but not at all amusing. 








SHTER BOMBE 


New Unnamep Heavy BOMBER 
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THE COMMONWEALTH 
The Balky Partners 


Sidling toward entry into Europe's 
flourishing six-nation Common Market 
Britain had recognized that the Common- 
wealth countries might object. But no- 
body had anticipated the violence of the 
reaction. 

Three weeks ago, Prime Minister Har- 
old Macmillan dispatched a trio of min- 
isters to the far corners of the Common- 
wealth. Their mission was to argue that 
what is good for Britain is good for the 
Commonwealth. Last week the three 
headed home in a minor state of shock. 
They had found the Commonwealth hos- 
tile. and even bitter. 

Fearful of the loss of 
privileges with a Britain economically 
wedded to the Six (France. West Ger- 
many. Italy. Belgium, Luxembourg, The 
Netherlands}. the Commonwealth coun- 
tries wanted no part of the Common Mar- 
ket. “Old friendships fade.” observed the 
Australian correspondent of the London 
Economist acidly. “The club is not what 
it was. The far-flung Empire became the 
glorious Commonwealth; and then sud- 
denly it seemed nothing but a millstone 
round Britain's neck as Britain tried to 
get into the swim of the Six.” 

rhe traveling salesman with the rough- 
est route was Britain's tough, shrewd 
Duncan Sandys, Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations. 

Sandys’ first stop was New Zealand 
which, surprisingly. made the least fuss 
despite the fact that it stands to lose the 
most should Britain cuts its Common- 
wealth trade ties. Last year New Zealand 
shipped 89% of its butter, 94° of its 
cheese, 94° of its lamb and mutton to 
Britain—all told. half of its total exports. 
“The British government provides our 
very livelihood,” pleaded Prime Minister 
Keith Holyoake, then agreed to a Sandys 
communiqué approving Britain's open- 
ing negotiations with the Six, provided 
that New Zealand's interests were safe- 
guarded. 

Flabbergasted. Sandys’ honeymoon was 
short-lived. Considered the toughest man 
in the Commons, Sandys met his match 
in Australia’s determined Prime Minister 
Menzies. Though only 25°¢ of Australia’s 
exports go to Britain, and the nation’s 


their trading 





an Comeron—Capita 


DUNCAN SANDYS 


Possibly a case of sp 





it or miss. 
economy is far more balanced than agri- 
cultural New Zealand's, Menzies was ada- 
mant against Britain's entry into the 
Market. In four days of tough bargaining, 
Sandys failed even to win approval for 
Britain to open negotiations. According 
to an aide. Sandys was “shocked and flab- 
bergasted.” It took nine hours to draft 
the final brief communiqué. Virtually dic- 
tated by Menzies. it stipulated that if 
Britain did begin talks with the Six. 
Australia would be forced to “negotiate 
direct on Australia’s behalf when details 
and arrangements affecting items of Aus- 
tralian trade were being discussed. 

Flying on to Canada, the weary Sandys 
got a brusque reception. He was flown 
from Montreal to Ottawa in a creaking 
old DC-3, while a Nigerian trade mission 
arriving the same day was assigned a plush 
government Viscount. At the bargaining 
table, the Canadians demanded not only 
assurances of protection for their exports 
to Britain Twhich constitute only 20% of 
their sales abroad}, but also that Britain 
would call a Commonwealth Prime Min- 
isters’ meeting before opening talks with 
the Six. Sandys had no authority to agree 





to either (and Macmillan, who will not 
even let the Commons debate the Com- 
mon Market issue, has no intention of 
assembling the whole Commonwealth to 
clamor against him). Though the schedule 
called for five days of talks, the angry 
Canadians stalked out on the second day 


and issued a terse communiqué: ‘The 
Canadian ministers indicated that their 
government's assessment of the situa- 


tion was different from that put forward 
by Mr. Sandys.” <A frustrated Sandys 
returned to his Ottawa hotel, an- 
nounced that he would sit tight until 
his pre-scheduled departure day, in 
the hope that the Canadians would reopen 
the talks. At week's end. weary of 
waiting, Sandys flew off to Quebec to go 
fishing. 

Raw Provider. Macmillan’s other emis- 
saries fared little better. Labor Minister 
John Hare, sent to Africa, was told by 
Nigeria's Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa 
that Nigeria was not interested on any 
terms. Even if Britain took the Common- 
wealth countries into the Six as full 
trading partners, Balewa said flatly, 
“there is no question of Nigeria joining. 
We want to protect our industries, and 
if we join the Market, we shall find it 
difficult to do so.” Balewa’s explanation: 
he feared the Common Market's ultimate 
goal of political federation might result 
in an industrial United States of Europe 
that would try to keep Africa a perpetual 
producer of raw materials to feed its 
factories. 

In Ghana, Nkrumah was privately cor- 
dial to Hare’s overtures, but as soon as 
Hare left, Nkrumah took the platform 
to declare that Ghana “would almost 
certainly be forced to leave the sterling 
area to safeguard our trading position” if 
Britain joined the Six. 

Swinging through Asia was Minister 
of Aviation Peter Thorneycroft. India 
sends one-third of its exports to Britain, 
Pakistan one-fifth. Ceylon’s tea enters 
Britain duty-free, but faces a 35% tariff 
entering the Common Market. Thorney- 
croft talked for an hour with Nehru, 
who emerged to note sourly that Britain's 
entry into the Market “would certainly 
weaken the Commonwealth.” Most In- 
dian businessmen take a more hardheaded 
view. As India’s Economic Times ob- 
served: “If the Commonwealth trade 
preferences which formed the real and 








“One SHOoT-GUN Marriace Is Bap ENouGH—sBuT Two oF THEM AT THE SAME TIME. . .” 
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tangible advantages of Commonwealth 
membership did not exist. the Common- 
wealth itself might fall apart.’ Ceylon 
asked for special guarantees for its vital 
tea trade, which makes up 60% of its 
exports. The cheeriest support Britain 
got anywhere in the Commonwealth came 
from Pakistan's President Ayub Khan 
who forthrightly said. “I think it would 
be a good thing if Britain joined the 
Common Market.” His reason: it would 
strengthen Europe and the West against 
Communism. 

Like Poland? The unexpected violence 
of the Commonwealth's reaction posed 
a sharp dilemma for Britain: whether 
to risk splitting the Commonwealth, with 
all its historic ties, or to risk missing 
the Common Market boat. To many 
Englishmen, the dissolution of the Com 
monwealth is unthinkable. But one dis- 
tinguished British statesman argues pri- 
vately that “the United Kingdom will 
have a foreign policy like Poland's within 
four or five years if she does not join 
the Common Market. Failure to join the 
Market would cause depression and un- 
employment in the U.K., with a Labor 
victory as a result. The Labor govern- 
ment would not be a Gaitskell govern- 
ment, but would consist of men who 
would be neutralists, who would make a 
deal with the Soviet Union and take 
the U.K. out of NATO, 

Though few Britons accept this gloomy 
analysis (for instance, Gaitskell’s net 
tralist opponents have lost ground re- 
cently), there is no doubt that most 
Britons would like to get into the Com- 
mon Market: a recent Gallup poll showed 
78°) of the British public in favor of 





joining. 

Despite the Commonwealth, Macmil- 
lan’s government continued to move 
slowly toward the Six. Mused Macmillan 
contemplating the complexities of per- 
haps the greatest issue to face Britain in 
modern times: “For all we know, it might 





not be possible to get in, 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Shadowy Crisis 


‘I confess I am worried, but I am 
not afraid.” Thus Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan last week confided to a Tory 
caucus his feelings about Britain's deepen- 
ing economic crisis. To the average Briton 
in pub and park, basking in the summer 
sun, there were few signs of anything 
even to worry about, let alone fear. Wage 
earners were enjoying record employ- 
ment; their shopping mums were still 
savoring the longest stretch of prosperity 
since the war. Labor leader after labor 
leader has gone on record for another 
round of wage increases this summer. On 
the surface, everything seemed tickety- 
boo, as vacationers crowded the beaches 
from Brighton to Belfast. 

But however shadowy the crisis seemed, 
bankers, brokers and the government 
knew it was real and worsening. Britain 
annually imports nearly $2.8 billion more 
than it exports, traditionally has paid 
for it largely out of “invisible” earnings 
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such as tourist dollars, earnings of British 
companies in foreign countries, the fees 
garnered by British banks, shipping and 
insurance companies abroad. But in the 
past three years the “invisible” profits 
have fallen sharply: from $641 million 
in 1958 to a mere $62 million last year. 
To compound the trade gap, exports 
slipped dangerously in the spring. As a 
result, Britain, living beyond its means 
has spent gold from its reserves to cover 
the gap five months in a row (at a time 
of the year when Britain is usually piling 
up gold). In world money marts, where 
a fraction of a cent can mean a fever 
crisis, the pound sterling’s value has 
dropped from par $2.80 to $2.78 11/25 
lowest point in four years. At home, the 
British worker's average wage has risen 
more than 4% in the past twelve months 
while the nation’s industrial output has 
barely moved at all. The result: a net 
loss in productivity for Britain, already 


Out of this World 


Crisp and smiling in the olive drab 
uniform of a Soviet air force major, Yuri 
Gagarin bounced out of an Aeroflot turbo- 
jet at London Airport to help publicize 
Moscow's Trade Fair, and all Britain 
gave him a tumultuous welcome. Thou- 
sands lined the 14-mile route into London 
for a look at the world’s first cosmonaut, 
cheered and chanted “Ga-ga-rin” as his 
motorcade swept by. Standing in an open 
silver Rolls-Royce with a specially issued 
license plate “YG-1,"” Yuri waved and 
grinned. When he turned into Kensington 
High Street, the crowd broke through the 
police barriers to surge into the street. 
Watching too yds. away behind the fence 
of Kensington Palace. a lone figure waved: 
Princess Margaret. who had waited half 
an hour to glimpse Yuri. 

Everywhere he went during his five- 
day stay, cheering crowds swarmed about 





A d Press 


GaGarin & MACMILLAN 


In kissability, first; 


laboring under one of the lowest growth 
rates in Europe. 

Macmillan declared that the govern- 
ment would soon make a major announce- 
ment of measures to cope with the crisis. 
When a friendly Tory colleague pointed 
out that up to now the government has 
given an impression of complacency about 
the squeeze, Macmillan replied: “When 
you hear the announcement, you will not 
think we have been complacent. 

Stiff though the emergency measures 
might be, they could only be stopgap 
as long as British management and labor 
continue their easygoing, old-fashioned 
way of doing business. An_ increasing 
number of British statesmen and econo- 
mists insist that a lasting cure can be 
effected only by Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market. Under the icy blast of 
aggressive European competition, they ar- 
gue, British industry may be shocked 
into new life. 


in notability, 175th, 


him. Yuri invariably handled them with 
all the charm and poise of a professional 
diplomat (unlike Britain's protocol de- 
partment, which was put into such a blue 
funk by Yuri’s uninvited, unofficial visit 
that it sent only a minor civil servant 
to the airport to greet him). At a press 
conference in the Trade Fair's fashion 
hall, so many Yuri fans crashed in that 
Fleet Street newshawks, among the world’s 
most agile and aggressive, barely got in 
any professional questions. Instead, Yuri 
tactfully fielded such inane queries as 
whether he has nightmares (answer: no). 
When Gagarin explained that he might 
visit Poland and Cuba next, a little man 
leaped on a chair to shout: “We will kiss 
our Gagarin if he comes to Cyprus.” 

Top Down. A woman asked about us- 
ing women for space exploration. Yuri, 
his blue eyes twinkling, was all gallantry: 
It might be useful, since ‘ta woman's ap- 
preciation of beauty is more developed 
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than that of a man. If a flight seems 
beautiful to a man, it would seem even 
more so to a woman.” How did he feel 
about becoming a celebrity? “I am still 
an ordinary mortal. My gold star, Hero of 
the Soviet Union medal, bears the num- 
ber 11,175. That means 11.174 people ac- 
complished something very notable be- 
fore me.” Before the mob scene was over, 
a dozen women had swooned under the 
combined impact of the crush and Yuri’s 
sex appeal. 

On a visit to Manchester in a driving 
rain, Yuri took one look at the waiting 
crowds and insisted the top be kept down 
on his Bentley convertible for the drive 
into the city. “If they can stand in the 
rain.” he said, “so can I." The Amalgamat- 
ed Union of Foundry Workers presented 
him with an honorary membership medal 
inscribed “Moulding Together for a Bet- 
ter World.” Replied onetime Metalwork- 
er Yuri graciously: “I am still a foundry 
worker at heart.” 

By week's end the spaceman’s boyish 
smile and unfailing modesty had con- 
quered all Britain. Queen Elizabeth had 
him for lunch at Buckingham Palace, seat- 
ing him in the place of honor on her right; 
Macmillan invited him to Admiralty 
House, after 20 minutes with Yuri pro- 
nounced him “a delightful fellow.” A 23- 
year-old British nurse ambushed Yuri as 
he emerged from the Russian embassy 
flung her arms around his neck for a solid 
kiss, proclaimed him “the most kissable 
man in the universe.’ Headline the Du//y 
Mail; MAKE HIM SIR YURI! 

Back in Moscow, Nikita Khrushchev, 
musing on Yuri’s triumph, may well have 
decided that Gagarin’s first flight into 
space would be his last: Public Relations 
Master Yuri was obviously too hot a tal- 
ent to waste in space. 


TURKEY 
No, No, 4,000,000 Times No 


More than 10 million Turks streamed 
to the polls last week to vote on a new 
constitution, the first the country has had 
since the regime of Premier Adnan Mende- 
res Was overthrown nearly 14 months ago. 

Besides the constitutional issue, the 
referendum was widely accepted as a test 
of strength for ex-President Ismet Inonu’s 
Republican Party, The new constitution 
won, but not by a landslide. Surprisingly, 
almost 4.000.000 voted “no.” 

Few Turks opposed the constitution it- 
self, which provides for a two-house legis- 
lature, a seven-year term for the Presi- 
dent, land reform, and a guarantee of the 
right to strike. As the pundits saw it, 
some “no” voters wanted to show their 
disapproval of the Republicans; others 
felt that a vote against the constitution 
might save Menderes & Co. from the gal- 
lows; still others were trying to voice dis- 
satisfaction with the regime of General 
Cemal Gursel, whose military coup had 
thrown the Menderes government out of 
power in May 1960. Reportedly, some 
Menderes supporters in rural areas cam- 
paigned for “no” votes by telling credu- 
lous peasants that a “yes” would bring to 
power an infidel named “Mister Referen- 
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dum,” who would close mosques, substi- 
tute Christianity for Islam, and pack 
their women off to brothels. 

The big “no” vote means that the Re- 
publicans have lost much political ground 
since last year’s successful revolution. It 
has also encouraged former Finance Min- 
ister Ekrem Alican’s New Turkey Party. 
If and when it merges with the newly 
formed Justice Party, the coalition could 
be formidable opposition to the Republi- 
cans in the coming national election. 
which General Gursel now promises for 
mid-October. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Kassem's Corner 

“Death to the imperialist!’ shouted 
Iraq General Abdul Karim Kassem. 
“Return Kuwait to its homeland!” 
Sprinting from speech to speech on the 
third anniversary of his revolutionary 


Lorry Burrows 


IraQ's KasseM 
Somewhere between Hitler and a joke. 


regime, volatile Kassem repeated last 
week that he would not use force to 
“liberate” Kuwait—and in the next 


breath threatened force against Britain. 
“We shall launch a bitter war against the 
British if they do not heed right and 
abandon oppression!” he told the crowds 
after reviewing a 25-hour parade of 
troops and weapons in Baghdad's Liber- 
ation Square. 

For all his brave talk, Kassem was in 
a tight corner. Britain announced that it 
was withdrawing 2.000 of the 5,000 troops 
it had rushed to defend Kuwait against 
Kassem, and Kuwait emphasized its ea- 
gerness to speed the evacuation. But in 
a barbed memorandum issued after a 
hurried visit to Nasser, the Kuwaitis de- 
clared that they would not ask the British 
to leave until either 1) Kassem drops 
all claims on their land. or 2) other 
Arab countries provide a police force of 
their own to replace the British, and 
themselves guarantee Kuwait's independ- 





ence. The plan for an all-Arab force in 
Kuwait. on which Britain and the U.A.R. 
found themselves in rare agreement, 
would put Kassem in the ticklish position 
of opposing his fellow Arab Leaguers. 

At the start of his mammoth, six-day 
anniversary celebration, Kassem was 
plainly in no mood to back down. He 
flourished a note in which, he claimed, 
his oil-rich neighbor had offered him $112 
million a year if he would drop his 
claims and guarantee Kuwait's independ- 
ence. Rejecting the offer, Kassem snorted: 
“The issue is not a matter of money, oil 
or bribes, but of a holy land.” He added: 
“Anyway, Iraq is rich.” 

But he had not solved the dilemma he 
had talked himself into. As he put it with 
inadvertent candor: “I don’t want to be 
the joke of the world, and I don't want 
to be thought of as another Hitler swal- 
lowing up people.” 


CAMBODIA 


Impact 

Two years ago Cambodia's Prince Siha- 
nouk himself opened the 132-mile Khmer- 
American Friendship Highway connecting 
the capital, Pnompenh, with the sea. Built 
by U.S. engineers and costing $34 million, 
it was billed as a yardstick of U.S. know- 
how, “the most conspicuous impact proj- 
ect” of U.S. aid to Cambodia, which 
has totaled almost $300 million since 
1955. Last week the highway had impact 
aplenty—but the wrong kind. 

In several places the highway is disinte- 
grating. A few months ago Prince Siha- 
nouk tried to drive from Pnompenh to 
the seaport of Sihanoukville. His car 
bounced over ruts, thumped into potholes. 
He turned back in disgust, took a heli- 
copter instead. U.S. Ambassador William 
C. Trimble fired off a cable to Washington 
reporting that “the deplorable condition 
of the highway may deal a severe blow to 
U.S. prestige and good faith.” Last week, 
taking a hint from Cambodiat. press sug- 
gestions that U.S.-financed repairs might 
help to “maintain the reputation of Amer- 
ican technicians,” U.S. engineers prepared 
to rebuild up to 4o miles. Estimated cost: 
$3,000,000. More to the point, U.S. in- 
vestigators on the scene were trying to 
decide whether the highway’s foundation 
“failure is the result of bungled engi- 
neering or deliberate malfeasance. 


FRANCE 
The Time of the Vélo 


In every Frenchman's breast lurks a 
passion more potent, if possible, than his 
love of the franc or good food. Its out- 
ward and visible symbol is the bicycle, 
but the emotions that bicycling inspires 
in France have little to do with trans- 
portation or exercise. For priests, market- 
bound peasants. bankers who would soon- 
er pedal than be chauffeured, bicycling is 
a way to dream and drift in dignity, to 
twirl life like a long-stemmed glass of 
Alsace wine. “Vive le vélo, un ami de 
Vhomme,” proclaims an affectionate Nor- 
man toast: “Long live the bike, a friend 
of man.” 
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Just as the bullfight affords ordered 
release for the latent ferocity of Spain 
bicycle racing brings Gallic vélo worship 
to near ecstasy each spring and summer. 
It reaches its peak with the Tour de 
France. 

Though the French boast more bicycle 
races than any other nation—close to 300 
a year—the Tour de France is the most 
expensive, prolonged and perilous mara- 
thon of them all. This year’s Tour pitted 
132 brawny-thighed riders against a bru- 
tal 2.7s0-mile course. Starting at Rouen, 
the race cut through Belgium, leaped the 
Alps into Italy, streaked across the south 
of France into the Pyrenees, and wound 
northeast along the stately Loire to Paris. 
The sunburned, dust-caked riders quit at 
5 p.m. each day, laying over at night in 
Tricolor-draped towns that paid up to 
$8.0c00 for the privilege. Reason: restau- 
rants and shops can count on a 40° leap 
in business; hotels are booked months in 
advance. Nearly every newspaper in 
France has a 10° sales boost throughout 
the Tour. 

17-Ft. Fly. In cities and sleepy prov- 
inces, where the Tour is remembered all 
year, schools and businesses close to cheer 
it through. A brassy blend of road show 
and county fair, the juggernaut blocks 
traffic for two hours as it passes. Founded 
by a promotion-minded sporting sheet 
with the inappropriate name of L’Auto, 
the Tour is financed by advertisers, who 
pay up to $4,000 for the privilege of 
following the racers with sound trucks 
that blare praise for products from 
apéritifs to aspirin. (The Tour's current 
sponsors are two French papers. ) 

The Tour's elaborate entourage includes 
three Red Cross cars staffed by nurses 
who can bandage riders as they pedal, 
mobile machine shops to keep the bikes 
in trim, truckloads of extra bicycles and 
parts. One of the promoters’ biggest ex- 
penses is providing saddle snacks for the 
bicyclists, whose jaws work almost as 
busily as their legs. This year riders 





Mass COLLISION 
Better than the franc. 
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gulped 1.000 roast chickens, 300 lbs. of 
chocolate, 21,000 quarts of mineral water, 
100,000 prunes. Barred from the menu: 
white wine and fried food, which induce 
cramps. Press helicopters hovered over- 
head. From tortuous mountain roads 
where spills are bloodiest. TV cameras 
vividly pictured the struggles of storm- 
lashed competitors. A bottled-gas firm 
hired a dozen Paris revue stars, staged 
free shows in a portable theater at each 
stopover. Monstrous advertising floats in- 
cluded a 65-ft. hair-cream tube and a 17 
ft. housefly whose electronic agonies 
boosted its sponsor's insecticide. 

"Never, Never!" The riders, whose 
agonies were real, fought hazards on every 
hairpin bend. Half of them dropped out. 
Several were seriously injured in colli- 
sions or falls; the leading Italian rider 
was sent sprawling by a well-wisher who 
hurled a cooling bucket of water at his 
head. In last year’s race, France's favorite 





Presse Sports 
INJURED RIDER 


Better than good food. 


whirled off a mountain road and broke 
his back; last year’s winner suffered the 
same fate in a warmup race last March. 
Most riders take five or six bone-jarring 
spills a year. Spain's Federico Bahamontes 
quit the 1 race crying: “No human 





being is capable of this kind of torture.’ 
Pleaded his trainer: “For your wife, for 


Spain, for Franco!” Groaned  Baha- 
montes: “Never, never, never.” Two years 
later, he was back—and won. 

The ten-man teams (from nine coun- 
tries and three French regions) usually 
agree among themselves to help their 
fastest rider win, ¢.g., by shielding him 
from wind, accidentally bumping chal- 
lenging rivals. Jacques Anquetil, the fair- 
haired, phlegmatic 1957 winner, wrestled 
bitterly with a teammate in 1959, last 
year refused to ride with him. This year. 
in unchallenged command, he extracted a 
loyalty oath from each team member. 
Seizing a spectacular eight-minute lead by 
the second day—the winner often scrapes 











First Alp IN THE SADDLE 
And the glory is forever. 


in by seconds—he stayed so far ahead 
of the pack that he started “relaxing” 
as he neared the finish by week's end. He 
is assured of fame. In a survey a few 
years ago, only 25° of French soldiers 
interviewed knew the name of France's 
Premier; 97° could name the Tour de 
France winner. 

Boost on Bus. The Tour has inspired 
myriad tales of heroism and villainy over 
the years. A bronze plaque in Bayonne 
commemorates the gallantry of one Eu- 
gene Christophe, who in 1913 simultane- 
ously shattered his shoulder and his third 
bicycle, hoisted the wreck on his back and 
trotted 14 miles to a blacksmith’s shop, 
where a new frame was hammered out. 
(He lost anyway.) One of the Tour's 
ignoblest chapters was written in 1926 by 
47 riders who got caught in a rainstorm 
and hopped a passing bus. Bribing the 
driver to put them off near the end of 
the day's run, they finished, pedaling 
furiously, half an hour ahead of the rest 
of the pack. The ruse was not discovered 
until the bus driver asked a race official 
for his 47 fares. 

Though contestants in the past often 
kept going on Benzedrine or hypodermic 
injections, in recent years they have been 
allowed nothing more than the “refresher” 
they carry in jugs on the handlebars. Each 
rider claims his formula is secret, but most 
consist of fruit juice, dextrose, caffeine, 
vitamin compounds. 

What makes men endure the tortures of 
the Tour? Not prize money, which seldom 
amounts to more than $4,000 and is usual- 
ly shared by the winner with his team. 
The real profits come from personal ap- 
pearances and advertising endorsements 
that can earn the winner more than $100,- 
ooo a year. Also-rans have the thrill of 
being called “angels” or “eagles” in the 
Paris papers. And any Frenchman who 
enters the Tour de France knows that 
he will hold friends and family entranced 
for the rest of his life. In the land of 
le vélo, he is forever un vrai héro. 
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CANADA 


The Senators’ Rebellion 


The somnolent Canadian Senate ordi- 
narily stirs so little excitement that when 
newsmen turned up to hear the Senators 
ruminate on a new tariff bill last May. 
they had to hunt up the key to the press 
gallery. Last week the normally docile 
Senate. in an explosive rebellion against 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker’s Tory 
government, defiantly rejected a Tory 
bill to fire the Bank of Canada’s Gover- 
nor James E. Coyne. Considering him- 
self thus vindicated in his own bitter 
falling out with the government, and 
knowing that his usefulness was over any- 
way, Coyne forthwith resigned as manag- 
er of the country’s money supply. But 
for the Senators the price of rebellion 
came high. It left Diefenbaker with little 
choice but to call a general election— 
probably in the fall—on the issue of 
reforming the archaic, appointive Senate 
to ensure its responsiveness to the will 
of Canada’s elected government. 

Diefenbaker’s five-year term of office 
extends until 1963. but, as in the British 
system, he can go to the country when- 
ever he sees an opportune time to renew 
his mandate. 

In the House of Commons Diefenbaker 
has the largest majority (205 Tories, 50 
Liberals, ten others) ever held by a Ca- 


nadian Prime Minister. But the 102- 
member Senate is controlled by opposi- 
tion Senators appointed to life terms 


during Ottawa's long years (1935-57) of 
Liberal rule. The P.M. himself set the 
stage by angrily warning the Senate ma- 
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Coyne & WIFE AFTER HEARINGS 
And now who rules in Ottawa? 
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jority against tampering with measures 
passed by the Tory Commons. It was 
not a challenge to take lightly. Rare- 
ly in modern times has the Senate de- 
fied any government in power—most 
notably in 1926 when it rejected Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King’s old-age pen- 
sions bill. 

Not Guilty. The Liberals were em- 
boldened by the knowledge that 1961 had 
been a year of economic and _ political 
problems for Diefenbaker. When Tory 
M.P.s refused to give Banker Coyne a 
hearing to present his side of the story 
the Senate asked him to appear. In three 
days of skillful testimony. Rhodes Scholar 
Coyne made short work of the Tories’ 
charges that his tight-money monetary 
policies clashed with their own (Time, 
July 14). even more effectively disposed 
of the government's charge that he ar- 
ranged an overly large pension for him- 
self. Cried Coyne, an emotion-choked 
“A vote in favor of this bill is a 
verdict of guilty. A verdict of not guilty 
will permit me to retire honorably and to 
hold up my head among my fellow citi- 
zens as one whom this body of honorable 
Senators declared to be a man of honor 
and integrity.” 

The Senators rejected the Commons 
bill and returned a verdict of not guilty. 
“This.” crowed a Liberal Senator, “is the 
Senate's finest hour.” To make their re- 
bellion more binding, the Senators 
threw out a controversial Tory tariff bill 
designed to boost duties on imports of 
goods which are also made in Canada. 

Spoiling to Fight. In the sudden turn 
of events. and with the prospect of a 
general election that few Canadians have 
thought likely this year, the question was 
whether the Tories had gone looking for 
it or had it thrust upon them. The evi- 
dence was that both sides were spoiling 
for a fight. In joining battle with Coyne 
Diefenbaker asserted that “the issue is 
whether this country is run by the gover- 
nor or the government.” The Tories would 
now try to make the Senate another 
villain, picturing it as trying to frustrate 
the national will. Liberal Leader Lester 
B. Pearson's strategists seemed equally 
willing to join issue, apparently convinced 
that in a summer of drought after a 
winter of massive unemployment, they 
could make the election turn on the issue 
of the government's ineffectual perform- 
ance in coping with a troubled economy. 

Diefenbaker gave no sign of when he 
would invoke his prerogative of calling 
an election. Ottawa betting, as Parlia- 
ment adjourned for a belated summer 
recess, was that he would dissolve Par- 
liament soon after it reconvenes early in 
September, setting the election for late 
fall. Smarting under the Liberals’ provo- 
cation, many Tory voices were impatient 
for the fight to start. “The sooner the 
better,” editorialized the Toronto Tele- 
gram. “The Senate has proved itself to be 
a Bourbon relic. Voters everywhere in 
Canada are asking, who rules in Ottawa?” 
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NIAGARA SHOOTER Boya 





Associated Press 
RvuBBER PLUNGE-O-SPHERE 
I've always wanted to moke this trip.” 


Integrating the Falls 

Among those who take dares, some men 
ride sharks; others guzzle a fifth of gin 
at one sitting. And some take the 162-ft. 
ride over Niagara Falls. So far as the 
records show, six men have gone over 


in oak casks, steel barrels, truck inner 
tubes, bathing trunks—and only three 
survived. Last week. daredevil No. 7 shot 


the Canadian Horseshoe Falls in a rubber 
ball and bobbed to the surface grinning 
broadly, with a few abrasions, Said Nathan 
Boya, 30, a Negro from The Bronx, N.Y. 
“I’ve always wanted to make this trip.” 
Boya spent four months building his 
special plunge-o-sphere, a 1,200-lb. steel 
framework covered with seven layers of 
rubber, equipped it with 13 canisters of 
oxygen in case he was trapped behind the 
falls’ water curtain—a precaution dictated 
by another fallsman who went over in a 
steel barrel in 1930. spent 22 hours be- 
hind the curtain, suffocated when his air 
supply ran out. Trucking his sphere to 
the Niagara River, Boya launched it into 
the current, climbed aboard and floated off. 
Niagara Parks Commission Chief Edward 
Rehfeld, who takes a dim view of such 
adventures, spotted the contraption two 
miles above the falls, put in a frantic 
call for a U.S. Army helicopter (no pilot 
available). then chased after the ball along 
the river bank. He could follow only as 
far as Niagara Control Dam, where he 
ran out for a better look. “I wanted to 
see it go over.” 
Over it went. When 


Chief Rehfeld 
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arrived at the Maid of the Mist landing, 
Boya said airily: “Talk to my attorney 
—lI’ve just integrated the falls.” As a 
matter of fact, there wasn’t much any- 
one could do about it, though Canada 
may have a case if Boya crossed the inter- 
national border illegally. 


THE AMERICAS 


Painful Dependence 

Of the many maladies that afflict Latin 
American nations, one of the most worri- 
some is their dependence on one or two 
fragile commodities for the bulk of their 
export income. Last week, in Latin Amer- 
ican Business Highlights, the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank examined the dimensions of 
the malady. Of the 20 Latin American na- 
tions, 14 depend on one commodity for 
at least 50% of their export income (see 
chart). In two other cases, a pair of 
commodities bring in more than half the 
export earnings. 

In good times, such basic commodities 
are the lifeblood of the economy, produc- 
ing plenty of cash. But lately world sur- 
pluses have depressed demand, and prices 
have tumbled with unhappy results. Al- 
though the bank did not specify them, 
there are abundant examples to prove its 
point. The 11¢-per-lb. drop in coffee pric- 
es in 1957 cost Colombia $25 million— 
more than its annual education budget. 
In 1958, when Russia dumped tin, Bo- 
livia's quota was cut 31° by the Interna- 
tional Tin Council; Bolivia lost $20 mil- 
lion, almost canceling out U.S aid for 1958. 

Commodity prices are not the only 
problem, says the bank. Major world im- 
porters of the hemisphere’s commodities 
—the U.S. (lead, zinc, petroleum) and 
Western Europe (sugar, beef) in particu- 
lar—are lending a more sympathetic ear 
to the protectionist pleas of their own 
producers, establishing quotas or tighten- 
ing tariff barriers to favor agriculture and 
mining at home. The Latin Americans 
themselves further hamper things by plac- 
ing restrictive measures on exports in the 
misguided notion that they are encourag- 
ing local processors and manufacturers. 
Brazil sometimes sets quotas on cotton 
and sugar exports; Uruguay imposes a 
20% surtax on export wool. Other na- 
tions peg their export prices without mak- 
ing any provision for the inflation that 
gallops through most of Latin America. 

The effect is to discourage production 
and exports. And without foreign ex- 
change, one-crop nations are unable to 
industrialize and diversify. Latin Ameri- 
ca's export problem is illustrated in one 
set of statistics, While between 1947 and 
1960 the Middle East increased the value 
of its exports by 70%, Asia by 109%, 
Western Europe by 184°%, the total of 
Latin American exports grew only 27%. 


BRAZIL 


Plan for the Serra 

President Janio Quadros has warned his 
Cabinet that unless Brazil embarks on 
revolutionary reforms, some day, on some 
unknown hilltop, some unknown Fidel 
Castro will rise up to plague his nation. 
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It is not necessarily a distant vision. 
A Brazilian would-be Castro has already 
appeared. Francisco Julido is a Socialist 
state deputy from Pernambuco and 
founder of Brazil's mushrooming Peasant 
Leagues, which are already driving the 
landowners from their ranches and plan- 
tations. The “unknown serra” that Qua- 
dros envisions is also a real place. It is 
the overcrowded, underwatered, sugar and 
cattle land of the eight northeastern states 
of Brazil's Atlantic bulge. 

To fight Juliao and his Peasant Leagues, 
President Quadros is backing a man and 


ne-Basket | 
Economies 


- % of 1960 total exports 





a plan. Last week Quadros sent the man 
to Washington to seek help. Celso Fur- 
tado, 40, felt immediately at home with 
President Kennedy’s frontiersmen. Slim 
and intense, Furtado is himself a north- 
easterner who got through economics 
courses at Cambridge and the Sorbonne 
on saved-up soldier's pay and a literary 
prize. He worked nine years for the 
United Nations’ Economic Commission 
for Latin America laying out development 
plans for Mexico and Venezuela, made a 
study of the Brazilian economy, finally 
took a job as director of the Brazilian 
Economic Development Bank. 

Hang the Gardens. Before moving into 
his new office, Furtado took a sentimental 
journey home, was stunned to find that 
the mayor of his backward home-town 
had spent most of the available public 
funds to build a hanging garden in a park. 
Says Furtado: “During that visit home, 


I decided to fight backwardness for Bra- 
zil’s northeast, so that no more hanging 
gardens were built before the problems 
were solved.” Ex-President Juscelino Ku- 
bitschek put him to work. After an hour's 
talk, Successor Quadros confirmed the ap- 
pointment, raised Furtado to cabinet rank. 

Furtado’s troubled realm spreads over 
680.000 sq. mi. of stony, eroded land 
alternately scourged by drought and 
swamped by flood. The rains are inter- 
mittent to the point where the Jaguaribe 
River, one of the region's most impor- 
tant, is known as the “world’s longest dry 
river.” Along the coast, the old landown- 
ing families employ sharecroppers to raise 
cane, corn and cotton on relatively pro- 
ductive land, keep their workers bound 
by insuring that they are forever in debt 
to the plantation store. In the dry inland 
area, more than half of the 26 million 
people are regularly reduced to living on 
cactus flour; large numbers line the roads 
to beg. 

Use the Dams. Furtado’s plan begins 
at the arid roots. For years water-craving 
northeasterners built dams _ willy-nilly, 
saw them fill up in the rainy season, 
then slowly and uselessly dry out when 
the rains stopped. Furtado plans to send 
the stored water through irrigation ca- 
nals, increase irrigated acreage from 37,- 
000 acres to 247,000. He hopes to wean 
farmers away from one or two soil-killing 
crops, put wasteland to work, build silos 
and warehouses to store food for lean 
years. Electricity lines are already snaking 
into the northeastern backlands, indus- 
try is getting tax reductions and other 
incentives to move in to make use of 
plentiful labor. Last year Furtado’s plan- 
ners handled 23 industrial expansion and 
improvement plans, this year already 
have 23 more worth $83 million in pri- 
vate investment. 

In public funds, Quadros and Furtado 
have already earmarked $14o million this 
year for such items as water and sewage 
systems, workers’ housing, clinics, schools. 
By the time his five-year term is finished, 
Quadros plans to lay out a staggering 
$900 million in the northeast, 60%, of it 
Brazilian. The other 40% he hopes to get 
from the U.S., and Furtado’s Washington 
mission last week was to sell the idea. 
Zealous and convincing, he perched at 
the hospital bedside of ailing (from hepa- 
titis) Food for Peace Director George 
McGovern, made his case to Secretary 
of State Rusk, Under Secretary Chester 
Bowles, Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs Robert Woodward, Agri- 
culture Secretary Orville Freeman. 

At week’s end he spent a half-hour with 
President Kennedy. Afterward, Kennedy 
made it plain in a lengthy statement 
that U.S. sympathies were with Furtado 
and that the U.S. would put its resources 
where its sympathies lie. “The overall 
objectives,” said Kennedy, “appear to be 
substantially sound, realistic and in har- 
mony with those of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress.’ The practical proof: a Kennedy 
promise to send a team of U.S. techni- 
cians to the northeast, along with surplus 
food—estimated at an eventual $125 mil- 
lion worth over five years, 
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PEO PLE 


Unable to straighten up completely be- 
cause of her recent gall-bladder extrac- 
tion (Time, July 7), convalescent Cine- 
mactress Marilyn Monroe, 35. was fur- 
ther bent by a madding mob of 300 as 
she was propelled out of Manhattan's 
Polyclinic Hospital. While some blamed 
her new tornado tresses on the shoddy 
protection of her eight-man flying wedge 
of hospital attendants, insiders suspected 
the genius of Jacqueline Kennedy's coif- 
feur, Mr. Kenneth. 

Although his wife complained during 
the career-shattering crisis of 1956 that 
the Suez Canal seemed to cascade through 
their Downing Street drawing room, Sir 
Anthony Eden, 64. renewed by his re- 
cent peerage (Time, July 14), was no 
longer afraid to go near the water. Honor- 
ing the bard-blessed stream that runs 
through his longtime Warwickshire con- 
stituency, the ex-Prime Minister selected 
“Earl of Avon” as his new title. To his 
son Nicholas, 30, will go a courtesy desig- 
nation, Viscount of Royal Leamington 
Spa, to commemorate a last resort that 
has inspired more dowagers than iambs. 

"Danny Kaye has generously contrib- 
uted his services for this extraordinary 
musical adventure,” announced Berkshire 
Festival advertisements for the annual 
Boston Symphony Orchestra Pension 
Fund Concert. “The orchestra,” it con- 
tinued, “simply cannot accept any re- 
sponsibility.” When the old (48) Mitty- 
slicker appeared at Tanglewood (follow- 
ing a warmup children’s concert with the 
Boston Pops back on the Charles the day 





Kaye CONDUCTING THE SYMPHONY 
Concerto for fly swotter. 
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Coif for convalescence. 


before), he shook hands with his concert- 
master and then with most of the rest of 
the 104 pieces, broke up the audience by 
portraying a maestro with a psychoso- 
matic itch, employing a fly-swatter baton 
for Flight of the Bumble Bee. 

Globe-flitting Evangelist Billy Graham 
thought that he had found heaven on 
earth—and right in his own headquarters 
state. Pinpointing church-going Minne- 
sota as “a moral and spiritual paradise,” 
where there is “less crime, immorality and 
open sin than anywhere else in the north- 
ern part of the United States,” he happily 
surprised Minneapolitans among 18,500 
listeners at the Minnesota State Fair 
Grounds. Unnoticed went some decidedly 
unparadisiacal facts; in the past month, 
their city was forced to boost taxes to 
fight a 30% increase in crime, heard it- 
self berated by a convention of building 
managers for the most “open and blatant” 
prostitution they had seen. 

While plumping before a House com- 
mittee for a Sto million bill to battle 
juvenile delinquency, Health, Education 
and Welfare Secretary Abraham Ribicoff 
delivered an obiter dictum on child labor 
legislation. A New Britain, Conn. news- 
boy at eight and a milkman’s helper at 
twelve, the Polish immigrant’s son sus- 
pected that present statutes would have 
slowed his own running start, faulted 
“laws that do too much coddling of chil- 
dren.” Said he: “I think it’s better for a 
boy to take a job as delivery boy for a 
drugstore than to be hanging around a 
drugstore corner.” 

While slapping leather toward the op- 
position goal at the Cowdray Park polo 
grounds in Sussex, Windsor Park's slash- 
ing No. 3 man, Prince Philip, 40, 
snagged his toe in a teammate’s stirrup, 
painfully twisted his left foot. After a 
brief rest, the plucky old Naval person 
remounted to finish the final two chuk- 
kers of the match. He did not find out 
until subsequent X rays that the wrench 
had broken his ankle, would for a fort- 
night again deplete the roster of royal 
greeters—which was recently decimated 


by the Queen Mother's fractured foot, 
Princess Margaret's pregnancy and the 
Duke of Kent’s honeymoon. 

The estate of the late, amok-running 
Earl Kemp Long proved as quagmirey as 
a Louisiana bayou but not nearly so liq- 
uid. Counting some 400 hogs at his “pea- 
patch” farm, the political heir of the 
Kingfish, and a three-term Governor him- 
self, left his wife assets of about $33,000, 
back taxes close to $60,000. 

.. = 8 

As his black shoes paced the Pentagon 
bridge for the final month, outgoing Chief 
of Naval Operations Arleigh (“31-Knot”) 
Burke, 59. proposed his epitaph to a vis- 
iting newsman. “I have three achieve- 
ments,” declared the old “king of the 
cans,” who in 1955 leapfrogged g2 sur- 
prised seniors to his present eminence. “I 
installed a pair of anchors in front of the 
Naval Observatory gate. I planted a hell 
of a lot of dogwood trees, because I like 
to plant dogwood trees. And I started the 
Polaris missile.” 

While a columnist happily proposed a 
“ship’s pool” for commuters as a trans- 
fusion for the bleeding, bankrupt New 
Haven Railroad (“Commuters are sports- 
men and gamblers at heart”), its belea- 
guered president since 1956, George Al- 
pert, unhappily pondered the future. “I 
feel down, but I’m very far from out,” 
said he, declining to discuss the possibility 
that the federal district court might ap- 
point him a trustee and put him back at 
the shaky throttle on Aug. 1. Besides, side- 
tracked the old (63) Boston attorney: “I 
wouldn't be surprised if the shreds of my 
former practice couldn't be converted into 
a very good fabric, and very quickly.” 

“I'm everything 1 don't like in other 
women. I'm ambitious, aggressive and suc- 
cessful,” summed up Suzy Parker, at 23 
still America’s most exquisite bonework 
and its highest-priced mannequin ($120 an 
hour). But at the same time, she mourned 
to a Redbook confessor, “A woman is only 
the total of the men she has loved, so I 
can't really be too much, because I haven't 
lived my life with one or more extraordi- 
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No... a complete data processing system 


from Monroe for only °700 a month! 


A fully transistorized, desk size, electronic computer, the 
Monrobot XI is the least expensive, complete data process- 
ing system yet devised. This is not a component. It is the 
entire system. 

Data processing that every businessman can afford arrived 
with the advent of the Monrobot XI. For the large corpora- 
tion, it allows decentralization . . . saves time . . . can be tied 
into large-scale systems. For medium and small sized busi- 
nesses, its low price makes possible—for the first time—the 
cost saving and money saving economies of automatic data 
processing. 

No larger than an office desk . . . requiring no special floor- 
ing or air conditioning . . . the Monrobot XI accepts input 
data from typewriters, punched tapes, edge punched cards, 
80-column cards, teletypewriters and numeric keyboards— 
can process any machine language. Up to three input-output 
devices can be used simultaneously with the Monrobot XI 


—and it handles numeric and alphabetic data with equal ease. 

On a typical weekly payroll, it performs all operations 
automatically and writes checks for 800 employees in an 
eight-hour day, With the addition of input-output devices 
that cost less than $200 a month, it will do everything—from 
preparing the payroll journal to updating individual employee 
records —all in a one-pass operation. 

What's more, it will substantially reduce processing time 
on almost any general business function—sales analysis, job 
costing, accounts payable—you name it .. . as well as han- 
dling such special jobs as stock and bond confirmations for 
brokerage houses with unparalleled accuracy and economy. 
It is the least expensive complete data processing system ever 
devised, 

At this low price—$700 a month to rent, $24,500 to buy 
—the Monrobot XI almost demands investigation. For com- 
plete details, write us today. 


MONROE ii 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTER DIVISION, MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., ORANGE, N.J. A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES 
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Fool's Gold or 
Real Gold? 


You can’t see the difference 

but a metallurgist can tell. 

Tests for unseen molecular structures 
determine the all-important difference in value. 
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nary men.” That was a fine goodbye to 
the two she has already married (and 
divorced), but Suzy had another dilem- 
ma: “I don’t know whether I want to be 
a wife with ten babies or have ten hus- 
bands with one baby each.” 

Back from the near-dead for four 
months, Cinemactress Elizabeth Taylor 
was still talking about her operation. 
‘Suddenly thousands of voices seemed to 
be crying within me.” Liz emoted before 
1,000 guests at a benefit for Hollywood 
hospitals that raised $6.930.000. “It must 
have been death. They cajoled me. they 
commanded me to breathe, and then I 
coughed and moved and I was alive 
again,” With that, Liz and husband Eddie 


Gina & Liz in Diors 
It's what's inside that counts. 


Fisher winged off to suture world relations 
as U.S. representatives at the Moscow 
Film Festival. Wondered Eddie on arriving 
at the Lenin-Stalin tomb in Red Square 
‘Where's Trotsky?" Asked if she hoped 
to see Khrushchev. Liz snapped independ- 
ently: “What for?” At week's end came 
her comeuppance: during a Moscow func- 
tion she ran into another visiting star, 
found Gina Lollobrigida wearing an iden- 
tical Dior, 

Braced for another twister after its in- 
vasion by such as British Rock-'n’-Roller 
Cliff Richard, Johannesburg found to its 
surprise that Tennessee-bred Pat Boone 
was a different kind of cat. "A Mr. P. 
Boone arrived from the U.S. yesterday,” 
marveled the English-language Star, “and 
was greeted as though he were Mrs. J. 
Kennedy (they wear the same sort of 
hats). What impressed Johannesburgers 
was the piety and sense under the crooner- 
counselor's clapeau. Concluded the Star: 
“This Mr. Boone seems to be the type 
of young man of whom both the late Lord 
Baden-Powell and Mrs. Grundy would 
have approved.” 
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The Underwood Corporation now sells 
and services electric, manual, compact- 
standard and portable typewriters; 
adding machines, calculators and 
accounting machines; and tape-to-card 
converters. Individually, each of these 
Underwood office machines has exclu- 
sive features and important advantages. 
Together they constitute the most 
complete and comprehensive line ever 
available from a single source, and 
make the Underwood Representative 
uniquely able to match machine to job, 
free from pressure to sell too much ma- 
chine, or too little, for the specific task. 


WW. 


The Raphael Electric, one of four new 
office typewriters now being produced at 
Underwood's Hartford plant, is designed 
to endow top-level business correspon- 
dence with unmatched beauty, dignity 
and authority. The distinctive appear- 
ance of Raphael-typed letters empha- 
sizes the importance of the message, the 
prestige of the company, and the send- 
er’s high regard for the recipient. An 
Underwood Representative will call on 
your company soon; if office costs and 
efficiency concern you, make him wel- 
come. Underwood Corporation, One 
Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
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The stone is a quartz crystal — 
grown by Western Electric 


Slices of this quartz, precision-ground, 
help provide clear talking paths for your 
long distance calls. They help multiply 
the capacity of America’s communica- 
tions network. 

Untilrecently, the Bell System depended 
on a diminishing supply of natural quartz 
found in only one corner of the world. 
Needed was an assured supply of uni- 
formly high-quality quartz—and in the 
quantities required to meet the Bell Sys- 
tem's ever-growing needs. 








If only man could manufacture what 
nature took millions of years to make... 

Man could! 

Bell Laboratories developed the process 
of growing quartz, and Western Electric 
made mass production economically fea- 
sible through the use of new techniques 
and huge “pressure cookers” with precise 
heat control while the crystals grow. 

Assuring a steady supply of crystals at 
half the cost of natural stone is one of 
many ways Western Electric's creative 
manufacturing helps the Bell System pro- 
vide you with the world’s most complete 
communications service. 
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Better than Nature's, Western Electric quartz 
crystals are flaw-free, easier to slice. Actual size: 
6 inches, Weight: about 3600 carats (1 Ib., 8 oz). 


Manufacturing and Supply 


Unit of the Bell System 


MUSIC 





Bizet Before Carmen 

Georges Bizet was just 24 
wrote his first full-scale opera. He soon 
wished that he hadn't. The Pearl Fishers, 
wrote one Parisian critic, had 
“neither fishermen in the libretto nor 
pearls in the music.” Bizet, who died at 
only 36, went on to greater glory with 
Carmen, but Pearl Fishers has never had 
more than indifferent success 
France and Italy. Last week, at the open- 
ing of the Empire State Music Festival, 
it got a rare, full-dress U.S. performance. 
The performance suggested that Bizet's 
fishermen have been receiving less than 
their due. 

Pearl Fishers’ most conspicuous weak- 
ness is the one that plagued Bizet 
through much of his career—a limp li- 
bretto. Laid in Ceylon, it has to do with 
a colony of Indian pearl fishermen, two 
of whom are in love with 
local priestess. After three talky acts, one 
of the suitors is stabbed by four priests 
and the surviving principals make off to 
where “happiness awaits us yonder.” Most 


when he 


caustic 


outside 





a mysterious 


productions follow the original Paris stag- 
ing, in which the fishing village became 
as elaborate as a movie set, and the fisher 
men went about like oriental chieftains in 
turbans and silk robes, In last week's pro- 
duction, Chinese-born Set Designer Ming 
Cho Lee wisely changed all that—and 
made the opera far more credible. His 


sets, strewn with fishermen’s huts, were 
starkly simple, and his costumes were 
equally plain. 

Bizet’s lushly orchestrated score with 


its mass choral effects still showed the 
clear influences of Verdi, Meyerbeer 
and—particularly—Gounod, whom Bizet 
considered his master (one 12-bar passage 


is note-for-note from Gounod's Faust). 


Alfred Statler 
SCENE FROM “PEARL FISHERS” 


Strong points in a limp libretto. 
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But under the expert leadership of Con- 
ductor Laszlo Halasz, and with a fine lead 
performance from Tenor Giuseppe Cam- 
pora, the opera emerged at least in parts 
as the masterpiece that the 
French have come to regard it (the Paris 
Opéra-Comique has it in its regular 
repertory, as does La Scala). Outstand- 
ing were the fine tenor aria in Act I famil- 
iar to Caruso fans (“Je crois entendre en- 
core” the thunderous and majestic cho- 
ral hymn of vengeance in Act II, a 
rhapsodic and haunting baritone aria in 
Act III. 

Why is Pearl Fishers played so seldom? 
Because, thinks Conductor Halasz n 
interested only in 
singers. not in the opera itself—and the 
hero of Pearl Fishers is really the score. 
Nonetheless, he thinks it will 
“standard opera fare in the U.S.” 
a lew years, 


melodic 





mode 


audiences are name 
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within 


Confusion Set to Dancing 


“T'm tired,” complains Choreographer 


Jerome Robbins, “of seeing bad Rob- 
bins.” He has a case: no other U.S.-born 


choreographer is more widely—or ineptly 
copied in Europe, where even bad Rob- 
bins is good box office. But Robbins’ com- 
petition (most notably Maurice Béjart’s 
company) will have a tough time copy- 
ing, ineptly or otherwise, the ballet he 
produced at the Spoleto Festival last 
week, A plotless work designed to have 
according to Robbins, “the total 
of reading the morning paper,’ 
adds new luster to the career of a man 
who, from Fancy Free to West Side 
Story, has developed into the freshest 
creator of U.S. ballet. 
ents,” Robbins. “is not Les 
Sylphides it is light-years away from 
that serenest of classic white ballets. If 
it has any theme, it is simply the “fan- 
tastic confusion that the ordinary day 
holds for everyone.” The idea was 
gested by Composer Robert Prince and 
Painter Ben Shahn, who collaborated with 
Robbins on one of his most popular re- 
cent works, New York Export; Opus Jazz. 
The three of them, meeting informally 
and often adjusting cho- 
reography and set designs as they went 
along, improvising freely. Six hours before 
curtain time, Robbins’ talented Ballets 
U.S.A. troupe had still not run completely 
through the work, and Composer Prince 
was still frantically writing new music. 
Robbins hopes that Events will “keep on 
changing after we leave here.” 

Last week's audience seemed more than 
satisfied with the current state of Events. 
Provided with a piercing, acid ja 
by Prince, the dance begins with a scene 
of total desolation: three men and a girl 
slump with wan, expressionless faces be- 
fore Shahn's backdrop of a vast, bleak, 
windowed city. Uncoiling themselves, the 
dancers make sudden taut, tentative move- 
ments, then fall back in a slack-limbed 
pantomime of despair. To a suddenly 
quickened rhythm, a Negro dancer bounds 


effect 
vents 
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Cc tlo Bavognoli 
FROM Rossrns’ “Events” 
Chills from the morning paper, 


SCENE 


is quickly surrounded by mock- 
ing, finger-snapping whites. For a time 
they applaud his acrobatics, then stare 
stonily as he wanders pathetically away. 
As a new stageful of dancers jig in a 
mechanistic imitation of gaiety, they are 
suddenly obscured by a billowing drop 
decorated with atomic symbols. At  bal- 
let’s end the music breaks off with chill 
abruptness, leaving the original four danc- 
ers staring blankly at the audience over 
the footlights. 

The cheering opening night crowd gave 
Events twelve curtain calls, and the critics 
were dazzled. “Robbins’ latest ballet,” 
said Rome's // Tempo, “is the really 
great masterpiece of the dance theater in 
the second half of the 20th century.” 
Masterpiece or not, it is a departure— 
“not like my other work,” said Robbins, 
42. “Otherwise I wouldn't want to do it.” 


onstage 


Terrifying Invention 


Phonograph Inventor Thomas Alva Ed- 
ison has a lot to answer for—as the most 


casual record-shop browser can testify. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan once declared: “I am 
terrified at the thought that so much 


music will be put on 
Edison’s invention has 
so profoundly altered the performance 
and consumption of music that it was 
possible for the most popular singer of 
the day—Elvis Presley—to build a 
recording-studio career while scarcely ever 
opening his mouth in public. To com- 
memorate Edison’s recent election to the 
Hall of Fame, the Edison Foundation has 
issued on one LP a sampling of some of 
Edison’s earliest recordings. They should 

any listener that the “sound- 
was well worth the cost of rock 


hideous and bad 


records forever. 


convince 
writer” 
‘n’ roll. 

There is a 1920s dance orchestra (The 
Piccadilly Players) bouncing through a 
two-step version of Rose Room, a fine 
recording of Sir Harry Lauder singing 
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In smart circles everywhere, notice how many men are wearing 


cigars. There’s a size and shape to fit every face and pocket- for met 
book. Cigars give you such full, rich flavor that you need not t 
inhale to enjoy them. No other pleasure so great costs so little 
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Newest, roomiest and best- 
Baron can fly at speeds up 


Looking for 


You’re looking at him now. He's 
you. And you know that, in matters 
affecting thousands of dollars of 
profits, face-to-face decisions produce 
the greatest results. 


How to get there? Phone for an ap- 
pointment. Hop into your Beechcraft 
Baron and away you go, now. Go 
faster, go farther, and often get back 
to make more profitable decisions 
the same day. You, a top man, have, 





There’s plenty of room for 4 or 5 people 
to stretch out and relax in the new 
Beechcraft Baron’s reclining seats. Lots 
of room for baggage, too. 





built airplane in its size class, the new Beechcraft Model 55 
to 230 mph. Cruising range, with fuel reserve, over 1,200 miles. 


another top man? 


in effect, added another top man to 
your staff. 


Why a Beechcraft Baron? Well, 
business men have bought more dol- 
lars’ worth of Beech twin-engine 
planes than the total of the next three 
makers combined. Hundreds of men 
have spent thousands of hours figur- 
ing out that a Beechcraft may cost 
a little more to start with but, con- 
sidering maintenance, high resale 


Modern fuel injection engines in the new 
Beechcraft Baron give you amazing fuel 
economy, easy starting in any weather, 
exceptionally long engine life. 


value and years of low-cost use, a 
Beechcraft actually costs less to own 
and fly than others. Why not profit 
by their experience? 


7 go-farther-faster Beechcrafts 
to choose from: 


No.of TopSpeed Optimum 

Seats (mph) Range (mi.) 
Super G18 7-9 233 1,450 
Queen Air 6-7 239 1,200 
Twin-Bonanza 6 235 1,325 
Baron 45 230 1,200 
Travel Air 4-5 210 1,150 
Bonanza 4 205 1,200 
Debonair 3 195 970 


Executives: Write for latest information on 
Beech financing and leasing plans. Address 
Public Relations Dept., Beech Aircraft Corp., 
Wichita 1, Kansas, U. S. A. 


eechcraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET 
OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


GROWING FOR 


More timber from every acre...more products from every tree 


As custodian of one of the world’s largest and finest private 
timber reserves (more than 1,000,000 acres owned in fee) 
Georgia-Pacific today practices a new forest technology 
“Dynamic Conservation”. This scientific forest management 
. of greater volume and higher 
on every acre of G-P land. 


assures faster timber growth . 
quality... 

Furthermore, Georgia-Pacific’s research scientists and 
manufacturing experts have developed better ways to utilize 


each tree harvested. New plywoods, like ‘‘Fiber-Ply,’’ and 
new papers made from wood waste, are dramatic ex- 
amples of product improvement and fiber utilization, G-P 
wood chemists have successfully produced a variety of pro- 
ducts from the hydrocarbons extracted from bark, once 
considered waste. 

Modern forest management has shown us how to grow as 
much new timber as we use. Modern industrial skill has 





Timber is one natural resource that replaces itself. G-P’s scientific forestry speeds regrowth and assures forests for the future. 
4 — 


shown us how to produce a whole host of new wood fiber 
products from trees of all ages. This combination of growing 
more timber, and using it better, once again demonstrates 


Georgia-Pacific's position as a perpetual source of new and G E ORGIA= PA CIF i Cc 
CORPORATION 
GEORGIA-PACIFIC PAPER CO 


perhaps as yet undreamed of forest products. 
) ) u - - 
For information and description of Georgia-Pacific prod Ee eee ee NE Soy. 


ucts, write Georgia-Pacific Corporation, 375 Park Avenue, GEORGIA-PACIFIC TIMBER CO 
GEORGIA-PACIFIC RESEARCH, INC, 


4 > , 4 ° 
New York 22, New York. GEORGIA-PACIFIC CHEMICAL CO. 
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DESIGN 
The 1962 Pizazz 


The laws of natural selection as applied 
to U.S. automobile design make a fasci- 
nating Darwinian study: tailfins sprout 
timidly at first, grow into huge aerody- 
namic wonders and then recede; teeth and 
radiator ornaments come and go, some- 
times leaving only vestigial traces; eyes, 
front and rear, grow from two to four, 
then slip back again to two; some rare 
species, such as the flat-backed, silver- 
mouth Edsel, vanish altogether, Thus, in 
the ‘sos, when cars became monstrous, 
chromium-plated caricatures, buyers re- 
acted against this somewhat unnatural 
selection and rushed for the European 
small Detroit turned compact. 
Now again, reaction has set in. 

Last week. as the automakers got ready 
to shut down the lines for the changeover 
to the 1962 models, the major move was 
from the small compact to the big com- 
pact, or “intermediate”; not B/G, as 
Comedian Menasha Skulnik would say, 
but big. And since the buyers are hot for 
it right now, Detroit is also supplying lots 
of pizazz (sports car touches) and is add- 


cars sO 





ing improvements that reduce mainte- 
nance requirements. 
The manufacturers, as usual, insisted 


on shrouding the new models in secrecy, 
so as to get the utmost response from 
buyers during the fall unveilings. But here 
and there, they allowed a glimpse: a peek- 
a-boo of a Lark in the woods, a new 
Plymouth wrapped in bed-sheets. In gen- 
eral, the new models’ intermediate size is 
a compromise that offers greater inside 
roominess with reasonable outside dimen- 
sions—very much, in fact, like the cars of 
a decade ago. Having found that buyers 
insist on all kinds of fancy extras 
(Chevy's 1961 Corvair got off to a slow 
start until the Monza model came out last 
year with bucket seats, extra chrome, 
luxurious interior fittings and prestige in- 
signia), the pizazz experts are following 
the trend in most models and providing 
the whole gamut of sporty touches except 
for helmets and goggles. And, depending 
on the model and the price, all the compa- 
nies are engineering changes that will per- 


mit longer intervals between radiator 
flushes, grease jobs and oil changes, while 
some are simplifying electrical circuits 
and adding lifetime mufflers aimed at cut- 
ting down repair costs. All the intermedi- 
ates are expected to sell in the $2,000- 
$2,300 range. 

Principal changes (by companies): 

@ Forp. The standard sized Fords will go 
under the names of Galaxie and Galaxie 
soo, while the intermediate will get the 
Fairlane designation. The Galaxies have 
lost the canted, razorlike rear fins in favor 
of a clean rear section, and overall have a 
squared off look capped with a heavier- 
looking grille. The Fairlanes, with a 115.5- 
in. wheelbase and 197-in. overall length, 
have interior dimensions approximating 
the 1961 standard Ford. Flat grilles have 
a forward thrust, and the round taillights 
and metal trim are reminiscent of earlier 
Ford models. Falcon, the best-selling com- 
pact of the year, will have a rakier look, 
achieved by a simulated air scoop in the 
center of the hood, a raised, squared hood, 
bigger grille and taillights, and altered 
metal trim. Added to the Falcon line: a 
station wagon with simulated-wood side 
paneling. 

Thunderbird will be pizazzier than ever, 
and is shrouded in such secrecy that in- 
dustry sources predict a big “surprise.” 
The intermediate Mercury Meteor is es- 
sentially the same body shell as the Fair- 
lane, with dual headlights and tubular 
taillights. Lincoln, in keeping with Ford 
policy of styling continuity over four-year 
periods, is making only minor trim and 
grille changes. 

@ GENERAL Motors. Chevrolet's Impala 
and Bel Air, the standard models of the 
line, are unchanged in basic dimensions, 
have new, squared-off silhouettes. Simi- 
larly, the Corvair—still the only U.S. car 
with a rear engine—has only a new in- 
signia and a little more ornamentation; 
contrary to widespread gossip, there will 
be no Corvair convertible for the fall. 
Chevy's intermediate (11o-in. wheelbase 
and 183-in. overall length), will have sin- 
gle headlights, sculptured side, horizontal 
bars on the grille and a squared-off back 
fender. A pizazz version will get the buck- 
et-seat treatment and the rest of the 


optional works. The Corvette, the Euro- 
pean-style sports car, again will get only 
the most minor grille changes. Pontiac 
will have a big car, the Grand Prix, with 
such pizazz optionals as four-speed man- 
ual transmission and tachometer. The 
compact Tempest, with a new convertible 
model in the works, will sprout two tiny 
ridges that are not quite tailfins, will 
change the traditional split-tear grille to 
a horizontal, continuous one. 

Oldsmobile’s F-85 compact gets a con- 
vex grille and some trim alterations. but 
little other change, though there wi!! be 
an F-85 convertible added to the line. 
The standard big Olds joins the parade 
to the square look. Buick’s compact Sve- 
cial will be available as a convertible and 
also with a new V-6 cast-iron engine as 
well as the current aluminum V-8; the 
Six’s price will drop to compete with other 
compacts, and it, too, will lose its pointy 
look. The bigger Buick, newly squared 
will come in a hardtop convertible model 
for the first time. Cadillac will have no 
radical new figure, except that its tail‘ns 
will be clipped somewhat, straightening 
out the sharp look in the rear. 

@ Cyryscer. Both the Plymouth and the 
Dodge Dart are completely redesigned, 
are shorter and narrower on the outside, 
but not appreciably changed in interior 
size. Both have long, low hoods and short, 
sloping rear decks. The Dart has aban- 
doned its curly rear fin for an unadorned 
clean rear-fender line, has changed its 
concave grille to a flat one with a for- 
ward thrust. The pizazz model, Polara, 
will come out only in two-door hardtop 
and convertible models. Both Dodge and 
Plymouth retain their 1961 engines but 
will seem a lot livelier because they are 
300-400 lbs. lighter. Plymouth’s Valiant 
now becomes Chrysler's Valiant, gets only 
a few physical changes: an end to the 
simulated rear spare “donut” wheel, wider 
bands of chrome and round, flush tail- 
lights instead of the canted, protruding 
ones of 1961. Dodge's Lancer now has a 
horizontal, convex grille surrounding its 
dual twin headlights. The big change in 
the Chryslers and Imperials is loss of the 
big, sweeping tailfins 
@ STUDEBAKER-PACKARD. The Hawk will 
get a pizazzy name (as yet undetermined ) 
and be promoted as a Thunderbird-type 
prestige number with European lines: 
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Not B/G, but big. 


A Lark IN THE Woops 
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FONTANA Coat 


long, tapering hood, squared-off “green- 
house” (the silhouette above the hood 
line) and great expanses of glass. The 
Lark has sheet-metal and grille revisions 
designed to make it jauntier looking, also 
a flat-roofed, squared-off greenhouse and 
tapered hood and a sculptured, graceful 
rear deck, Studebaker’s intermediate will 
be the Lark Cruiser, with a 113-in. wheel- 
base and Lark-like lines. 

@ AMERICAN Morors. The 1oo-in. wheel- 
base Rambler American, which made ma- 
jor styling revisions in 1961, will be basi- 
cally the same. The Rambler Classic 
(same 108-in, wheelbase) will grow in 
overall length precisely .2 in. But there 
will be extensive changes in the boxy rear 
to give it more grace. The Ambassador, 
shaved down in size by nine inches of 
wheelbase to Rambler Classic dimensions, 
will get the most explicit new look: buck- 
et seats and other luxury features. 


FASHION 


Romantic Fall 

Italian high-fashion designers displayed 
their fall collections last week in Rome's 
magnificent Palazzo Barberini. Set in such 
baroque splendor, the clothes took an 
occasional second place to statuary but, 





by and large, emerged victorious—and 
lovely. The year’s top Italian fashion 
news: the look, in general, is fanciful 


and “romantic.” 

Romance, in high-fashion terminology, 
means marabou feathers and encrusted 
chiffon, sumptuous embroidery and lacy 
swansdown, and involves moonlight only 
as an adjective for blue and roses only 
if they bloom on fabrics instead of 
bushes. Fur and crocheted collars are 
conspicuous, as are capes: Eleanora Gar- 
nett smocks them for daytime, Fontana 
cuts them in satin and velvet for evening, 
Faraoni makes sleeves of them for narrow 
dresses. Romantic, richly worked evening 
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GARNETT WRAP 
Scoubidou and snakeskin too. 


gowns slink to floor length, Gattinoni’s 
narrow satin gowns come with heavily 
beaded apron fronts, and Top Designer 
Micol Fontana offers a blue velvet ball 
gown with gold embroidery spilling over 
the skirt. Fontana, whose colors include 
something called “adoration red,” says of 
the new line: “It's a reaction against all 
this talk of war and bombs. In evening 
a woman should be allowed to wear 
something sweet and romantic. We need 
more sentimentality in life.” 

Italian sportswear, always ingenious, 
this year includes trimmings ranging from 
boa-like looped-wool fringe on suits (by 
Pierluigi Trico) and enormous pompons 
on after-ski capes (by Lily Liuba) to 
colored felt “scoubidou’ 








ke tassels* on 
ski sweaters (by Lida di Trepuzzi), Cen- 
tinaro, who calls her line “Penguin” (the 


pouch-backed shape), shows shiny black 
spaghetti-fringe collars and olive-green 
fur linings. Albertina’s boutique features 
knit suits and coats made without cutting 
or seaming and guaranteed to be sagproof, 
and Roland—who must have seen The 
Wild One—spotlights a skin-tight, all- 
black leather ensemble. 

Children’s fashions, in which Italians 
are tops, turn rather romantic too. Zin- 
gone shows a boy's overcoat with a short 
tartan cape and a terribly clubby suit 
(they'd love it at Princeton) with suede 
torso, checked tweed cuffs and collar. 
Little-girl styles are more restrained, stick 
to lowered waistlines, gently flared skirts 
with deep box pleats. 

Clever fashion accessories include Fon- 
tana’s shoes, which can be worn on either 
foot with equal comfort and no lack of 
style, Perrone’s three-tiered gloves—ad- 
ditional sections of which can be buttoned 
on as the day grows more formal. But 
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popular 
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scoubidou is an 
children’s game involving 





Cutesa Raincoat 


perhaps the greatest contribution to the 
three-day showings was made not by any 
one designer or even by the luminous 
Barberini background but by six giant 
pythons who gave their lives for the 
snakiest raincoat in fashion history. 


CUSTOMS 
A Billion Quarts 


Once a year, the Institute of Scientific 
Studies for the Prevention of Alcoholism 
brings together teachers, social workers, 
divinity students and temperance workers 
for a sobering review of U.S. drinking 
habits. Key findings at last week's 12th 
annual meeting, as reported by Temper- 
ance Crusader Andrew Ivy, University of 
Illinois clinical science expert: 

@ 68 million American adults (21 and 
over) drink alcoholic beverages to some 
degree. 

@ 1 billion quarts of pure alcohol (the 
equivalent of 2.8 billion fifths of 9o- 
proof whisky) were consumed in 1960. 
Bootleg whisky accounts for about anoth- 
er 350 million fifths. 

@ 500.000 people become alcoholics in the 
U.S. every year, and one in twelve people 
who take their first drink this year is 
destined to join that group. 

@ Americans spend $11 billion a year for 
alcoholic beverages. 

Measuring the intake of drinkers, the 
institute divided them into two gen- 
eral groups. Nonproblem drinkers include 
the “occasionals” (45 million), who drink 
less than a pint of whisky each month, 
the moderates (6 million), whose intake 
is about three-quarters of a pint a week 
apiece and the social drinkers (7.5 mil- 
lion), who account for a quart each per 
week. Problem drinkers are weighed by 
the day. Pre-alcoholics (4.1 million) each 
drink just under a pint a day, while the 
full-fledged alcoholic (5.4 million) drinks 
just a little bit more. 
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RELIGION 





Mater et Magistra 


The most important social statement of 
the Roman Catholic Church in recent 
centuries has been a document known as 
Rerum Novarum (Of New Things),* is- 
sued on May 15, 1891 by 81-year-old Leo 
XIII as a papal encyclical—an open letter 
to the bishops of the church. Dealing 
directly and forcibly with the social ills 
facing the world at the turn of the cen- 
tury, it condemned socialism as immoral 
but supported trade unions and higher 
wages, state regulation of industry and 
broader distribution of property and 
wealth. Brought up to date 40 years later 
by Pope Pius XI, it is the starting point 
of modern Catholic social thought, and 
the ideological bedrock on which today’s 
huge Christian Democratic parties in 
Italy, Germany and Belgium are founded, 

Last week, to celebrate the joth an- 
niversary of Rerum Novarum, Pope John 
XXIII issued his own social encyclical, 
a message firmly oriented toward the new 
problems of the mid-2o0th century. Titled 
Mater et Magistra (Mother and Teacher) 
and addressed broadly to “all Christians,” 
it is 25,000 words long—probably the 
longest encyclical in history—and ranges 
farther and wider than either of its two 
predecessors. It is also more polished; 
John and his advisers have been tinker- 
ing with it for many months, and its 
publication was reportedly delayed sev- 
eral times for last-minute changes. 

A Creation of Free Men. “Mother and 
Teacher of all nations,” it begins, “the 
Universal Church has been instituted by 
Jesus Christ so that all who in the long 
course of centuries come to her for loving 
embrace may find fullness of higher life 
and a guarantee of salvation.” What fol- 
lows sets forth “new aspects of the social 
question,” and recommends means for the 
“reconstruction of social relationships in 
truth, justice and love.” 

Mater et Magistra takes careful meas- 
ure of the massive power that science and 
technology have given the state to raise 
living standards and increase social wel- 
fare. It also warns the state of the danger 
this power carries to restrict the freedom 
of the individual. The state must therefore 
be careful to protect “the right that in- 
dividual persons possess of being always 
primarily responsible for their own up- 
keep and that of their own family, which 
implies that in the economic systems the 
free development of productive activities 
should be permitted and facilitated.” 

Pope John left no doubt that in the 
church’s view progress and “the natural 
right of private ownership, inclusive of 
productive goods,” are inseparable. But 
John was also aware that the set of the 
modern state is toward what he calls “so- 
cialization"—“the fruit and expression of 
a natural tendency, almost irrepressible in 
human beings, the tendency to join to- 





* Papal encyclicals, written in Latin, are titled 
by their first two words. 
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gether to attain objectives which are be- 
yond the capacity and means at the 
disposal of single individuals.” But so- 
cialization does not necessarily turn men 
into automatons. “For socialization is not 
to be considered as a product of natural 
forces working in a deterministic way. It 
is, on the contrary, as we have observed, a 
creation of men, beings conscious, free 


and intended by nature to work in a 
responsible way.” 

Where private enterprise makes it pos- 
sible, Pope John urged that workers ac- 
quire shares in the firms that employ 
them. A onetime farm boy himself, John 
dug deep into the problems of ailing 
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agriculture, especially critical in Italy, 
offering various solutions, including state 
aid, tax reform, cheap capital, social se- 
curity and price protection. 

Population Explosion. Probably the 
most difficult problem of the modern 
world, he said, is the inequality between 
rich and poor nations. In a remark clearly 
applicable to the U.S., he said that coun- 
tries with more than enough food must 
share it with those that have too little— 
“to destroy or squander goods that other 
people need in order to live is to offend 
against justice and humanity.” But while 
lending such assistance, the economically 
advanced countries must “overcome the 
temptation to impose themselves by means 
of these works . . . a new form of colo- 
nialism.”” On the other hand, the popula- 
tion explosion, “at least for the moment 
and in the near future,” did not seem to 
create a “difficulty” on a world scale, and 
even in critical local situations the use of 
contraceptives was never justified. 

The Fundamental Error. Pope John 
did not designate Communism by name, 
but he pointed out, “Experience has shown 








that where the personal initiative of citi- 
zens is missing, there is political tyranny.” 
He then skillfully thrust through to Com- 
munism’s most vulnerable  spots—its 
promise of a temporal paradise, its scoffing 
at man’s deeply felt religious needs, its 
persecution of Christian believers: “In the 
modern era, different ideologies have been 
devised and spread abroad. . . Some have 
been dissolved as clouds by the sun; 
others . .. have waned much and are 
losing still more their attraction on the 
minds of men. The reason is that they 
are ideologies which consider only certain 
and less profound aspects of man, And 
this because they do not take into con- 
sideration certain inevitable human im- 
perfections, such as sickness and suffering, 
imperfections which even the most ad- 
vanced economic-social system cannot 
eliminate. Then there is the profound and 
imperishable religious exigence which con- 
stantly expresses itself everywhere, even 
though trampled down by violence or 
skillfully smothered. 

“In fact the most fundamental modern 
error is that of considering the religious 
demands of the human soul as an ex- 
pression of feeling or of fantasy, or a 
product of some contingent event and 
should be thus eliminated as an anachro- 
nism and as an obstacle to human prog- 
ress. Whereas by this exigency human 
beings reveal themselves for what they 
really are. 

“It is true that the persecution of so 
many of our dearly beloved brothers and 
sons, which has been raging for decades in 
many countries, even those of an ancient 
Christian civilization, makes ever clearer 
to us the dignified superiority of the 
persecuted and the refined barbarity of 
the persecutors, so that, if it does not 
give visible signs of repentance, it induces 
many to think. 

“But it is always true that the most 
perniciously typical aspect of the modern 
era consists in the absurd attempt to re- 
construct a solid and fruitful temporal 
order prescinding from God .. . and, if 
possible, extinguishing man’s sighing for 
God.” 

The Moral Order. It has been the his- 
toric hope of the church down through 
the ages to act as peacemaker between 
man and man, nation and nation. Today, 
the Pope noted, individuals are growing 
increasingly convinced of the need for 
mutual understanding and cooperation, 
but their leaders seem unable to under- 
stand one another. The reason, wrote 
John, is that “men, especially those more 
responsible, are inspired in the unfolding 
of their activity by different or radically 
opposed concepts of life. Unfortunately, 
in some of these concepts, the existence 
of the moral order is not recognized: an 
order which is transcendent, universal, 
absolute, equal and binding on all. Thus, 
they fail to meet and understand each 
other fully and openly in the light of one 
and the same law of justice, admitted and 
adhered to by all. Mutual trust among 
men and among states cannot begin or 
increase except by the recognition of and 
respect for the moral order.” 
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The “sound you can see” will ease the profit squeeze. 
The process of shorthand dictation can be a sub- 
stantial drain on your profits. Why take the time of 
-two people to do what one can do better? Let the 
Dictaphone Time-Master dictating machine take 
dictation for your secretary. 

This precisely engineered instrument offers ex- 
clusive advantages in the unique Dictabelt record 
—*‘‘the sound you can see." Recording is visible, 
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you see exactly where you are. No rehandling, 
you get a fresh surface every time for pennies. 
Can you afford obsolete office practices? In to- 
day’s profit squeeze a dictating machine is not a 
luxury but a necessity. As the most experienced 
name in the field, Dictaphone Corporation is per- 
haps best qualified to analyze communications 
problems and suggest remedies. Aska Dictaphone 
Representative to survey your needs today. 
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Featuring a spectacular view, this unique restaurant is 
atop the 25-story Ala Moana Building in midtown 
Honolulu. Now open for business, the restaurant re 


sembled a huge, sceel-framed 


pie when it was being 
built. Ir contains nearly 100 cons of structural steel, most 
of it supplied by Bethlehem 

Guests dine around the rim of the circular dining 
room which rorates slowly, without any feeling of motior 

a complete revolution in one hour. With your appe 
tizer, for example, you view the distant forests of the 
Koolau Mountain Range 


the rugged face of Diamond Head 


with your entrée you see 
and as you enjoy 


dessert, the blue Pacific strecches out before you 
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Polio Recession? 


If the present trend holds. the U.S. will 
have fewer cases of paralytic polio in 
1961 than in any year since the Salk 
vaccine became available. Up to July 
7. only 157 cases were reported to the 
Communicable Disease Center of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, as against 385 in 
1960. More significantly. since the “dis- 
ease year” began April 1. there have been 
less than half as many cases as in the 
same period last year. 


° 
Le Planning 

In popular fiction, France and J’umour 
are nearly synonymous. A foreigner at- 
tempting to enlighten the Frenchman on 
the subject simply invites the slings and 
arrows of outraged Gallic sensibility. But 
in fact. love and its consequences in 
France have a darker side: there are at 
least 400.000 illegal ‘and therefore dan- 
gerous) abortions each vear. and many 
authorities believe that the total is 300.- 
oco—equal to the number of live births. 
Authorities see a significant relation be- 
tween this high abortion rate and the 
fact that the prescription and sale of all 
contraceptives is forbidden by a French 
law passed in 1g20 in the hope of boost- 
ing the birth rate after France's tragic 
World War I losses. 

In its effect. the 1920 law. which also 
makes abortion illegal. invokes a double 
standard. The French male can buy con- 
traceptive devices at any pharmacy under 
the legalistic pretense that they are used 
to protect him against disease. But no 
French doctor can legally prescribe con- 
traceptives for women. So strictly main- 
tained is this ban that full-fledged gyne- 
cologists still complete their studies 
without ever learning that such contra- 
ceptives for women exist. “In the field of 
planned parenthood.” said one French 
doctor, “France ranks on a par with 
Spain and Portugal. It is high time that 
France caught up with the other four- 
fifths of the world.” 

"Monstrous Desire." Last week, thanks 
to a crusade launched by one of Paris’ 
most respected gynecologists. Dr. Marie- 
Andrée Lagroua Weill-Halle, the belated 
revolution was stirring French doctors to 
action and open flouting of the 1920 law. 
Dr. Lagroua Weill-Halle’s own conversion 
was typical. The daughter of a Roman 
Catholic Lyon family, she was shocked 
when she made her first acquaintance 
with /e planning through a visit to a 
Planned Parenthood Federation clinic in 
Manhattan: “The desire to avoid mother- 
hood seemed to me monstrous.” But 
practicing in Paris, she met thousands 
of women who were afraid to have an- 
other child because of poverty or threats 
to their own health. Many had given up 
marital relations to avoid pregnancy. 
Even more were considering abortions. 

To fill in the blanks in her colleagues’ 
medical educations, she first wrote a 
technical book on family planning and 
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last vear lashed out at the popular level 
in La Grand’peur d’Aimer (The Great 
Fear of Loving}. with a prefatory send- 
off from famed Authoress Simone ( T/e 
Second Sex) de Beauvoir. Its simply 
told case histories of women who needed 
to prevent unwanted pregnancies aroused 
the conscience of her fellow doctors. 
France's leading Protestant theologian 
Pastor Mare Boegner, backed her; so did 
Authors Georges Duhamel and Gabriel 
Marcel. In their wake came scores of 
newspaper and magazine articles. radio 
and TV programs. France at last awoke 
to Dr. Weill-Halle’s crusade. 

Happy Motherhood. Now a widow of 
$4. svelte and blonde and the mother of 
three, Dr. Weill-Halle has seen her volun- 
teer movement, named Maternité Heu- 


BirtH-Controt CLinic 1x GRENOBLE 


Stethoscope Disease 


For years the dangling stethoscope has 
been the symbol of the physician. But 
just how reliable a piece of equipment is 
it? Cardiologist Dale Groom at the Med- 
ical College of South Carolina has long 
suspected that many a faulty diagnosis 
comes from faulty equipment. To prove 
it. he ran a check on the 33 stethoscopes 
used by his Charleston colleagues at Med- 
ical College Hospital. found his suspicions 
contirmed. Two-thirds of the stethoscopes 
were defective. The doctors using them 
would be almost as well off with a 


rolled-up sheet of paper—which is just 
what the stethoscope was when first con- 
ceived by French Physician René Laénnec 
in 1816. Among the most common failings 
that Dr. Groom found 

@ Though the instruments have a right 
and a leit earpiece. designed to match the 
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Bypassing the law to help the living. 


reuse (Happy Motherhood), shoot up 
overnight into a major national organiza- 
tion, the French Movement for Family 
Planning. In Paris 15 physicians are al- 
ready giving advice on contraception to 
their private patients. Even the staid 
French Association of Women Doctors 
has come around to demanding repeal of 
the 1920 law. 

Most significant of all. in Grenoble the 
first family-planning clinic _ publicly 
opened its doors last month. Attracted 
by the slogan “A Wanted Child Is a 
Happy Child.” Frenchwomen filled the 
clinic. Its 21 volunteer doctors can legally 
give only information and advice; but, 
increasingly. doctors are risking their pro- 
fessional careers to write prescriptions 
for female contraceptives, which still can 
be filled only outside France. Next step 
in Dr. Weill-Halle’s crusade: a birth- 
control information center in Paris. soon 
to be followed by centers in each of 
France's major cities. 





forward slant of the doctor’s ear canal, 
some fit so badly that a piece of ear 
completely shuts off the hole in the end. 
@ Most are too long (the shorter the 
better. but 20 in. is a practical maximum }, 
too large (internal diameter should be no 
more than 5 in.), and made of thin- 
skinned rubber. 

@ Leaks that let out too much wanted 
sound and let in too much unwanted 
noise are common, may be found almost 
anywhere in the tubing, valve or chest- 
piece junction. 

The effects of all these defects are 
amplified. Dr. Groom points out, by the 
high noise level in the average hospital, 
even in its examining rooms, so a doctor 
can hear only the louder heart murmurs. 
For $500 worth of soundproofing, the 
noise level in a typical examining room 
can be dropped enough to increase a doc- 
tor's sensitivity to heart murmurs about 
twelvefold. Provided, of course, he uses 
a healthy stethoscope. 
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MUSEES NATIONAUE 


MOREAU'S “NARCISSE”: 


"The Great Solitary" 


Of all this summer's art exhibitions, 
none are more curious than the large ret- 
rospective at the Louvre of the roth cen- 
tury painter Gustave Moreau. For the 
past 63 years, his paintings have hung in 
snug obscurity inside the dusty old house 
where Moreau once lived on Paris’ Rue 
de La Rochefoucauld. He himself willed 
his paintings to the state, and now the 
house is a museum, though days go by 
without a single visitor. Until the current 
show, Moreau was remembered primarily 
as a teacher; his own work seemed as 
exotically decadent as illustrations from 
a very old book of fairy tales. But last 
week, with the blessings of André Mal- 
raux, 145 of Moreau’s works had their 
own gallery at the Louvre. Some critics 
have hooted, others have applauded, but 
none have been able to ignore Moreau. 

In his own day he was famous, a con- 
stant exhibitor at the salons, a member 
of the Academy of Fine Arts, an officer 
of the Legion of Honor. Appropriately, 
it was his work and not his person that 
was known; for Moreau so coveted his 
privacy that he would not allow any 
painting or photograph of himself to be 
shown. He never married, lived for years 
with his deaf old mother in the house on 
the Rue de La Rochefoucauld. He hated 
to discuss his paintings, but for her he 
wrote elaborate, poetic explanations. 

Across the Desert. Young painters 
flocked to him, and he had a sharp eye 
for talent. One day he spotted a 23-year- 
old copying classical statues at the School 
of Fine Arts, was so impressed that he 
invited the young man to join his studio 
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MOST RICH, MOST GLITTERING, MOST STRANGE 





as a pupil. Thus began the career of Henri 
Matisse. Another pupil was the intense 
and lonely Georges Rouault, for whom 
Moreau had a special affection, although 
he predicted: “You will cross the desert 
without food or baggage, unable to do 
anything but affirm your particular vision. 
My poor child, I see you with your whole 
nature, your desperate eagerness. I see 
you more and more solitary.” 

Moreau’s own work was dominated by 
a principle he called la richesse nécessaire. 
The great masters, he insisted, were the 
enemies of “impoverished art. They put 
into their paintings whatever was the 
most rich, most glittering, most strange.” 
Because of his worship of color, the 
Jauves declared him a father; he did pio- 
neering abstractions, and his obsession 
with symbol, myth and dreams became in 
turn the obsession of the surrealists. “I 
am the bridge over which some of you 
will pass,” he told his students, but his 
paintings had a stamp no one has copied. 
He painted gods and unicorns, saints and 
angels of death—anemic, attenuated fig- 
ures so embellished with detail that they 
look like the work, not of a painter, but 
of a jeweler gone wild. 

Applied Calligraphy. Degas could not 
bear this sort of thing: “He put watch 
chains on the Olympian gods.” Cézanne 
got so angry at the mere mention of 
Moreau’s name that he smashed his wine 
glass, crying that Moreau should get out- 
doors for once and take a look at nature. 
Today the controversy rages on. 

To Surrealist Poet André Breton, Mo- 
reau is “the great solitary of the Rue 
de La Rochefoucauld who carried farthest 
the power of evocation.” U.S. Abstrac- 


tionist Mark Tobey said of his work: 
“There are 200 years of painting here.” 
Other observers might feel more inclined 
to agree with the art critic of Lettres 
Francaises: “I don’t believe there is a 
public in 1961 that could lay claim to 
being drawn to this parade of dandies, 
she-animals, androgynes and all the com- 
ics of mythology. The form is thin, com- 
promised by heavy preoccupation with 
detail. The landscapes are artificial and 
the nudes ambiguous. As for the design 
—applied calligraphy.” 


The Master of Banyuls 

In the galleries of Paris’ National Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, fleshy women of 
bronze, wood and marble stood, sat, 
crouched or knelt—and each was as young 
and enticing as the one before. One or two 
seemed to be weeping, but most simply 
gazed serenely into space as if caught in 
the middle of some gentle reverie. Their 
creator, the late Aristide Maillol, had 
found one great theme for his art, the 
female nude, and he spent more than 40 
years portraying its inexhaustible harmo- 
nies. Last week most of his women, each a 
study in curving grace (see color), were 
assembled in Paris from Europe, Canada 
and the U.S. to pay him tribute on the 
1ooth anniversary of his birth, 

In the language of Catalan, spoken in 
the sunny region on the border of Spain 
the word “maillol’” means “young vine 
beside the sea.”’ Aristide Joseph Bonaven- 
ture Maillol was born in the village of 
Banyuls-sur-Mer, where his grandfather 
had operated as a smuggler. At 19 he set 
out for Paris to become a painter, and 
though he quickly became disgusted with 
his classes at the School of Fine Arts 
(“I painted more apples than Cézanne. 
This was the time of the apple, a period 
in which we wasted our time’’), he found 
impressive support on the outside. Gau- 
guin encouraged him; Vuillard, Bonnard 
and Matisse became his lifelong friends. 

Absolutely Pure. Kind words were no 
substitute for sales, and Maillol returned 
to Banyuls, where he hired a few local 
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girls as weavers (he later married one of 
them), opened a small tapestry factory. 
But once again, sales were few. One day 
when he was nearly 40, he carved a small 
nude, Bather. At first Banyuls’ prudery 


precluded his asking anyone to 
(“The best I succeeded in doing was to 
persuade my sister-in-law to raise her 
skirt a little above the knee’), but the 
small sculpture pleased him. He decided 
to stick to sculpture from then on. In 
1900 he turned out his delicate Leda, 
which was included in his first Paris show 
two years later. “In all modern sculpture,” 
said Rodin of Leda, “I don’t know of a 
piece that is as absolutely beautiful, as 
absolutely pure, as absolutely a master- 
piece . . . What an artist!” 

The rest of France was not so enthusi- 
astic. He was rejected as a candidate to 
do a monument to Novelist Emile Zola. 
Aix-en-Provence commissioned a monu- 
ment to his beloved Cézanne, then re- 
fused to accept the finished statue, a re- 
clining nude. Even when Maillol found a 
sympathetic patron, Count Harry Kessler, 
art adviser to the German Kaiser, it turned 
out badly. World War I broke out, and the 
French angrily concluded that Maillol was 
pro-German, dismissed his beautiful nudes 
as so many plump Fraulein. 

An Equilibrium of Masses. Maillol 
would have been at home in ancient 
Greece. On his first visit to Piraeus, he 
declared that he had “come home to 
Banyuls, the same houses, same windmills, 
same trees and flowers.” When a student 
later said to him, “The Acropolis must 
have struck you in the face,” Maillol 
quietly replied, “On the contrary, it gave 
me a kiss.” Like early Greek statues, 
Maillol’s nudes wear an_ expressionless 
gaze; his statues are neither anecdotal 
nor are they portraits. “I look for beauty, 
not character,”’ he said. “I look for archi- 
tecture and volume. Sculpture is archi- 
tecture, the equilibrium of masses, a com- 
position with taste.” 

At his Banyuls farm, he worked away 
at his nudes until the day he was killed 
in an automobile accident at the age of 
82. His majestic beard turned white; his 
wiry body became stooped. Younger, plac- 
id and broad-hipped models came to pose 
and serve as inspiration. “I am inconsol- 
able,” he once said, “not to have seen the 
figures of all the women of my native 
province.” It was his last favorite model, 
plump Dina Vierny, who tracked down 
every work the master did and was largely 
responsible for assembling the current 
show. Now in her gos, she still refers to 
Maillol as “le patron,” vows “he will 
some day have a museum of his own, even 
if I have to build it with my own hands.” 

“To the end,” adds Dina, “even when 
success came to him at last, he changed 
nothing of his habits and never lost his 
great sense of humility. He was the most 
complete human being of our century, 
but he never really knew who he was. 
Perhaps that was his force. Several days 
before he died, he said to me, ‘Ask Bon- 
nard when you see him if he thinks I’ve 
made progress. Last time he was here, he 
didn’t say a word.’ ” 
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Needle for Nebraska 


Nebraskans went for Nixon, but they 
are mighty proud of Kennedy's young 
man: Theodore C. Sorensen, 33, the sharp 
Nebraska lawyer who is the President’s 
close adviser. Last week, at a dinner in 
McCook honoring the late Republican 
Senator George W. Norris, Sorensen re- 
turned the compliment with a stinging 
lecture. Subject: Nebraska as an “‘educa- 
tionally depressed area.” 


“Here in Norris’ own state,” said Soren- 


sen, “where the pioneers once vowed that 
every 


child should go to the common 


Poul Schutzer— 
Critic SORENSEN 
Home is a place to come from. 


school, where the proportion of high 
school graduates has long ranked high and 
illiteracy low among all the states of the 
Union—education is no longer a prime 
concern. Budgets are cut. Federal aid is 
opposed. Teachers and faculties are har- 
assed and underpaid.’ The result is “a 
steady exodus of young people.” Nebraska 
is “old, outmoded, a place to come from 
or a place to die. 

“IT ask you: Why should Nebraska, with 
its traditions of greatness, its pride in 
education, its diversity of resources, have 
to rank among the educationally depressed 
areas of the country—where too many 
bright students do not go on to college, 
where too many teachers have no degree, 
and where too many school districts dis- 
sipate local funds and receive practically 
no state funds whatsoever?” 

Nebraskans were quick to retort. “Ne- 
braska has some of the finest schools in 
the nation,” said State Education Com- 
missioner Freeman Decker. Sorensen’s 
speech was “the most disparaging, untrue 
statement that I’ve ever heard,” said Mrs. 








Fred Walker. chairman of the education 
committee of the Omaha chapter of the 
American Association of University Wom- 
en, “It’s extremely bad for a Nebraskan 
to come into his own state, without figures 
and statistics, to make such a statement.” 

The statistics did not seem to overly 
damage Sorensen’s brief. The last strong- 
hold of the one-room schoolhouse, Ne- 
braska has more school systems than any 
other state—3,722, including 495 with no 
pupils at all and 1,823 with schools of 15 
pupils or less. Nebraska believes in local 
control and local financing of schools; 
91.4% of school revenue comes from local 
governments, and state aid is 
No state depends more on local financing; 
only Massachusetts spends less per capita 
on state aid to public education. While 
Nebraska is 25th in per capita personal 
income, it is 37th in spending per pupil. 
The average U.S. classroom teacher earns 
5.215 a year: in Nebraska she earns 
3,990. Said Democratic Governor Frank 
Morrison, who figured that Speechwriter 
Sorensen knew his statistics: “We must 
do better.” 





sparse. 
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Awakening in Hawaii 

In the contest for young minds in back- 
ward countries, the University of Hawaii's 
East-West Center should have been an 
early winner. Billed as a magnet for 
Asian students, it was first proposed by 
U.S. Senator Lyndon Johnson in 1959— 
nearly a year before Nikita Khrushchev 
hatched Moscow’s Friendship University 
(Time, Jan. 6). Hawaii had the advan- 
tage of the island’s proud multiracial 
harmony; Friendship University is a seg- 
regated school for Afro-Asians. Yet some- 
how the Russians scored all the propa- 
ganda coups. Hawaii's East-West Center 
foundered in big talk and bad planning. 

Last week there were sure signs that 
the center had secured a new lease on life 
with the appointment of its first chan- 
cellor: able Anthropologist Alexander 
Spoehr, 47, director of Honolulu's Bishop 
Museum and a scholar armed with a deep 
knowledge of Asia and a firm plan of 
action for what he calls a_ challenge 
“unique in American history.” 

Daring or Dead? For flubbing the chal- 
lenge before, almost everyone shares 
blame. Handed $1o million by Congress 
in 1960 to launch the center, the State 
Department simply turned it over to the 
University of Hawaii without guidance. 
Though first-rate in a few fields, such 
as tropical agriculture and marine biology, 
the university was best known for a sum- 
mer hula course, low faculty pay and 
an uninspired board of regents. Critics 
charge that President Laurence H. Snyder, 
who in the words of one faculty member 
“came out here to enjoy semiretirement 
and polish kukui nuts,” mainly saw a 
way to polish up his lackluster campus 
with Government money. 

While local orators paid flowery trib- 
ute to Hawaii's “daring experiment,” the 
university set up the center as a con- 
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Concrete and the new generation... 


“Spanking new’ Americans arrive daily in your 


community. And, almost from the moment of birth, 
their world is served by concrete. 

Spacious concrete hospitals shelter them. Endless 
roads of concrete link their birthplace with sources 
of food, medicine, fuel. Wherever they go, concrete 
pipes will follow with pure, fresh water. New, sun- 
shine-filled schools—made with economical concrete 
—await their coming of age. Their travels will be 
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For a Great Family Vacation... the Gulf South 
Fish or swim in deep, blue lakes adjacent to historic Civil War sites. Take the family souvenir- 
hunting along the Rio Grande. Splash in the salty waters of the Gulf of Mexico, or walk beneath 
moss-laden oaks where pirates once had their treasure troves. This summer, visit the Gulf South. 
the charming vacationland and dynamic industrial empire served by United Gas in Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, southern Alabama and northwest Florida 
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Jerry Y. Chong 
CHANCELLOR SPOEHR 


Eminence is a place to go fo. 


and undergrad- 
another 


fusing blend of graduate 
uate studies. In fact, 
department with an amorphous mission. 
Alarmed at a possible flop. prominent 
Hawaiians campaigned for a prestigious 
director: U.N. Under Secretary Ralph 
Bunche, who judged that the center had 
a flaccid future. backed away. 
"This Is Not America." State 
lators were so vexed at the regents’ 
dawdling that Hawaii's Governor William 
F. Quinn fired the entire 


it was just 


legis- 


board, appointed 


a new one headed by Hawaiian Pine 
apple Co.'s energetic President Herbert 
C. Cornuelle. Things began to move a bit. 


Though still without a plant of its own 
the center scoured Asia for students 
snapped up Fulbright rejects. The bait 
two-year scholarships, valued at $9,000 
including transportation, books, board and 


room, $50 a month spending money, and 
a two-month study tour of the mainland. 
When ground was broken last spring for 
the first center building, Lyndon Johnson 
himself jetted in to announce that “the 
concept of the East-West Center is as 
broad as the vast Pacific area it will 
serve.” Less cheerful were the students 
many of them Moslems who boiled at 


the cafeteria menu, expressed themselves 
as “shocked” at the coeds’ shorts. Other 
beefs: unavailable or inadequate courses 
and the wistful complaint, “This is not 
America.’ 
Finally, last 
ment woke up. 


winter, the State Depart- 
Into action went Philip 
H. Coombs, former Ford Foundation 
economist and the new Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs. Coombs started by with- 
drawing a new $9,600,000 budget request 
for the center, then got the regents to 
call in some able pulse takers, including 
Presidents Clark Kerr of the University 
of California and John Gardner of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. Their 
advice: make the center semi-autonomous 
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and give it a chancellor ranking 
President Snyder; concentrate on techni- 
cal graduate studies in the university's 
strong fields; and make sure that one- 
third of the students (2,000 by 1965) are 


mature Americans. Said Secretary 
Coombs, with a dig at Friendship Uni- 
versity: “This should not be a ghetto 


for Asians.” 

The Stage Is Set. Last week the re- 
gents completed the center's reorganiza- 
tion with the appointment of Chancellor 


Spoehr. whom Carnegie President Gard- 
ner calls “the best man for the job in 
Hawaii.” Trained at Stanford and Chi- 


cago, Anthropologist Spoehr is famed for 


having enriched a remarkable center of 
Polynesian artifacts at the Bishop Mu- 


seum. (One item: a royal cloak left by 


Kamehameha I that is made of extinct 
birds’ feathers and is now valued at 
$1,000,000.) Spoehr is also known as a 


shrewd his 
Insist- 


Kerr- 


administrator: he accepted 
new $25,000-a-year job only after 
ing that the regents carry out all the 
Gardner recommendations, give him full 
power to aim the center toward “real 
eminence and distinction.’ No sooner had 
the regents agreed last week than 
dent Snyder resigned his own $24 
year job. Said he a bit sadly: “The 
has now been set for the long pull toward 
greatness.’ 


Needed: $50 Billion 


“American the 
ation must. quite literally, double and 
redouble in size and strength. 
the President's Science Advisory 
mittee last fall. and it sounded reasonable 
enough—without a price Last week 
the National Science Foundation, which 
promotes U.S research and science 
education. produced the tag. The 
gering price ot s¢ ientific expansion over 
the next decade: more than $so billion. 
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capacity to scientist 
opportunity to 
The nation evidently has plenty of poten- 
tial scientists. On the basis of 
trends, the number of U.S. scientists and 
engineers should almost double by 1970 
to 2.500.000. The problem is giving them 


current 


the best science education we know how 
to give. 
Those now being trained in U.S. col- 


annual 
billion (two-thirds paid 
Government}, including 
for basic research and $2.1 
billion for science and engineering educa- 
tion. But to train the new generation will 
require twice as many teachers, 
$3.5 billion worth of new buildings, and a 
$5 billion yearly outlay for salaries. sup- 
plies and overhead. The grand yearly 
total in at least $8.2 billion. 
N.S.F. called more spending for science 
education “everyone's responsibility,” 
cluding colleges, industry and states, but 
it emphasized that “the proportion fur- 
nished by the Federal Government must 
rise. . . The Federal Government has a 
special responsibility for leadership.” 


leges and universities represent an 
investment of $3 
by the Federal 
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How to tell 


when your TIME 
subscription runs out 





On the mailing label of any issue, 
you'll find a row of letters and numer- 
als just above your own name and 
address. The beginning of that line 
tells the story—the month in which 
your subscription expires is abbrevi- 
ated, and the year is indicated next. 


Just before your present sub- 
scription ends, we'll write you to sug- 
gest you extend it so that you continue 
to receive copies without interruption. 
Whenever you renew, you'll find there 
are substantial savings under the year- 
ly subscription rate. when you place 
your renewal order for two, three or 
five years. 
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George Harris 
CARTOONIST BILL MAULDIN 


Blowing his sergeant's whistle. 


Hit It If It's Big 


(See Cover) 

As morning broke each workday last 
week over the pleasant St. Louis suburb 
of University City, an impish-looking, 
tire-waisted man gingerly eased himself 
into a tub of steaming hot water and sub- 
merged right up to his jug-handle ears. 
For most men, the solitary ritual of the 
tub means a chance to escape for a while 
from the cares and worries of the world 
outside—but not for William Henry 
Mauldin, editorial cartoonist of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. In Mauldin’s caul- 
dron, the heat creates light—in the form 
of inspiration for his drawing board. The 
water of his bath is roiled with national 
and international crises, and in the rising 
steam swarm the wraithlike figures of pol- 
iticians, statesmen and world leaders. 
While his skin turns lobster-red and he 
blisters his insides with coffee from a 
king-size cup, Cartoonist Bill Mauldin is 
hard at work, 

Steam heat is, in fact, the ideal climate 
for Mauldin’s style of searing creativity. 
In an art that often uses a shovel instead 
of a rapier, a backslap instead of a boot, 
Mauldin, 39, wields the hottest editorial 
brush in the U.S. Full of caustic and 
rebellious passions, he boils over onto his 
drawing board with the scalding effect of 
a well-aimed spit of lava. “You've got to 
be a misanthrope in this business,” says 
Mauldin. “A real son of a bitch. I'm 
touchy. I've got raw nerve ends. and I'll 
jump. If I see a stuffed shirt, I want to 
punch it." Mauldin’s professional credo: 
“If it’s big, hit it. You can’t go far 
wrong.” 

The wonder is that this ordinarily mild- 
mannered, suburbia-chained father, who 
even admits that his swimming pool is 
“my status symbol,” is able to punch so 
hard. Borne to fame in World War II 
on the shoulders of his famed G.I. 
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cartoon characters, Willie and Joe, Maul- 
din seemed dashed and aimless once the 
smoke of war had cleared away. “My life 
has been backwards,’ he says. “Big suc- 
cess, retirement, and now I’m making an 
honest living.” Starting a brand-new ca- 
reer three years ago at the Post-Dispatch, 
he has risen to the top of his profession, 
using as his ladder an inland newspaper 
that has always encouraged crusaders and 
viewed the nation and the world with 
“show me” detachment. 

Voodoo & Vulnerability. Mauldin 
packs a wallop that can be absorbed in 
seconds—and seconds, as he well knows, 
are all his work will get from the Post- 
Dispatch’s readers (circ. 406.947) and the 
other 1o million in his 99-newspaper syn- 
dication. He understands even better— 
as many of his colleagues seem to forget 
—that editorial cartooning is essentially 
an aggressive art, aimed at the belly rath- 
er than the brain. Mauldin never defends; 
he attacks. The difference between an 
editorial cartoon and the editorial across 
the page, he says, is “the difference be- 
tween a sergeant’s whistle and a Brahms 
symphony.” 

Bill Mauldin blows his sergeant’s whis- 
tle as a call to battle. At his weakest 
when assaulting local targets, such as St. 
Louis’ antiquated building code, he is 
strongest when blazing away with lethal 
skill at the vulnerable figures that prowl 
the political jungles of Washington and 
the other capitals of the world. Mauldin 
understands the art of politics as few 
cartoonists do (he has run for public 
office) and plays on the public’s fascina- 
tion with the intricacies of the subject 
—a fascination that has kept Advise and 
Consent on the bestseller lists for too 
weeks, Thus he could reduce the political 
complexities of the row between the 
Speaker of the House and the chairman of 
the powerful Rules Committee to an eas- 
ily digestible cartoon. “No hard feelin’s, 
Mr. Sam,” says Chairman Howard Smith 
into the telephone after losing the power 
struggle to Speaker Sam Rayburn. Then 
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“YOU MUST ADMIT THE TRAINS RUN ON TIME,” 


Smith continues solicitously, as he sticks 
pins into a voodoo doll of Rayburn: “By 
the way, how are you feelin’?” 

Cracks in the Idol. This spirit of at- 
tack charges Mauldin’s work. At home, he 
can ridicule the race issue by drawing two 
Dixie rednecks armed with baseball bats 
and speculatively eying a Negro just out 
of the picture. “Let that one go.”’ says one. 
“He says he don't wanna be mah equal.” 
He treats the space race between Russia 
and the U.S. with bar-bell scorn: a mon- 
key up a tree demands of its space-suited 
companion back from a quick zip through 
the firmament, “Where the hell have you 
been?” Ranging across the world for tar- 
gets, he aims at many, misses few. Maul- 
din’s Khrushchev stands in the U.N., a 
squat, solitary and ridiculous figure with 
his own shoe stuffed into his mouth. As 
for Russia's huge and backward Oriental 
ally, Communist China, few cartoonists 
could sum it up better than Mauldin’s 
trenchant cartoon that shows the Chinese 
as human ties beneath an oncoming train. 
Occasionally, Mauldin’s wallops land a 
little below the belt—as in his figure of 
Charles de Gaulle sitting by the bed of a 
skeleton labeled “Colonialism” and ob- 
serving cheerfully: “While there's life 
there's hope.” 

A liberal by instinct, Mauldin refused 
to be hog-tied by the hampering alle- 
giances that can destroy a cartoonist’s 
punch. “I have lots of acquaintances 
and few friends,” he says. Democrat 
Mauldin was all for John Kennedy during 
the campaign, but lost little time after 
the election in searching for cracks in the 
idol. He poked fun at the new host of 
Harvard men in Washington, showed Ken- 
nedy sitting in a rocking chair knitting 
while U.S. prestige declined. On the two 
crucial issues of the New Frontier so far— 
Laos and Cuba—Mauldin has hit as hard 
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as anyone: Khrushchev amiably consumes 
a fowl (Laos) as Kennedy looks on, a 
blind Kennedy is flung heels over head by 
a Seeing-Eye dog (the CIA) hot on the 
trail of a skunk clearly meant to be Cuba. 
“Once Kennedy was President.” says 
Mauldin, “I didn’t even give him the 
usual too days of grace. I stung him hard. 
And I'll sting him again.” Such deep en- 
gagement in battle, says Cartoonist Paul 
Flora of Hamburg’s weekly Die Zeit, “is 
Mauldin’s strength. He may outlast us 
all,” 

Lusty Life. At the core of so versatile 
a talent lies a deep satirical lode that 
links Bill Mauldin to the giants of cari- 
cature who arose in Europe two centuries 
ago. Actually, the art goes all the way 
back to the ancient Egyptian papyri, 
which bore lampoons of the high life of 
the times. But not until the 18th century, 
in a Europe boiling with life and endless 
political wars, did the art turn to the 
inexhaustible veins of political and social 
satire that are still being mined today. 

In England, William Hogarth (1697- 
1764) chose the common man as his 
theme and produced an imperishable rec- 
ord of the lusty life all about him: his 
Gin Lane, a sermon on the evils of drink 
has lost none of its thunder in 200 years. 
In early 19th century Spain, Francisco 
Goya etched his famed Los Desastres de 
la Guerra, which still stands as the most 
vivid denunciation of war ever conceived. 
In France, Honoré Victorin Daumier re- 
fined the growing art with his clean lines 
and acid skill. It remained for a pug- 
nacious young republic across the Atlantic 
to adapt caricature to journalism, thus 
giving the press an instrument of un- 
paralleled immediacy and force. 

Beyond the Smoke. U.S. editorial car- 
tooning ripened swiftly. Not long after 
Benjamin Franklin roused the colonies 
against the perils of the French and In- 
dian War with his Pennsylvania Gasette’s 
famed segmented snake (“Join. or Die”) 
technological improvements in printing 
opened the way for more generous use of 
illustration. Inspired by similar periodi- 
cals abroad, a new journalistic genre arose 
—Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, 
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“WHILE THERE'S LIFE THERE'S HOPE,” 
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THE NEW FRONTIER 


“WHY, JOE, I DIDN'T KNOW YoU 
WAS A HARVARD MAN, TOO,” 


Harper's Weekly, Vanity Fair, Puck 
that saw in the cartoon something more 
than mere illustration. 

The career of German-born Thomas 
Nast, who worked for several of these 
magazines, typifies the U.S. cartoon’s evo- 
lution into a journalistic weapon. Assigned 
to draw sketches in the field after Civil 
War broke out, Nast looked beyond the 
smoke to the battle’s meaning. Such car- 
toons as “A Christmas Furlough,” show- 
ing Union soldiers in touching domestic 
scenes, stiffened the North's spine at a 
time when the South seemed to be win- 
ning. This and other cartoons caused 
Lincoln to call Nast “our best recruiting 
sergeant.” 

But Nast reached his full stature only 
after the war in his relentless pursuit of 
William Marcy Tweed, corrupt and greedy 
boss of New York’s Tammany Hall. Tak- 
ing the Tammany Tiger as his symbol, 
Nast made himself -famous—and Tweed 
infamous. Of his dozens of Tammany 
cartoons, none projected rawer power 
than the 1871 engraving in Harper's that 
showed the tiger clawing at the body of 
a woman (The Republic ) and taunting the 
world with Tweed’s own arrogant words: 
“What are you going to do about it?” 
Imprisoned in 1875, Tweed escaped and 
fled to Europe—into the hands of Spanish 
police, who recognized him from a Nast 
cartoon. 

In the few decades just before and just 
after the 20th century began, U.S. politi- 
cal cartooning enjoyed its golden age. At 
a time when there were some 500 more 
daily papers than today, most of them 
had staff cartoonists. They were pre- 
dominantly men of strong convictions 
who drew with a brutal vigor that most 
of today’s newspapers would hesitate to 
print. The best of them—the New York 
World’s Rollin Kirby, whose “Mr. Dry” 
hastened Prohibition’s repeal; the Post- 
Dispatch's corrosive Daniel R. Fitz- 
patrick; the Baltimore Sun’s hard-hitting 
Edmund Duffy; J. N. (Ding) Darling of 
the Des Moines Register and the New 


“NO HARD FEELIN’S, MR, SAM— 
BY THE WAY, HOW ARE YOU FEELIN’?” 
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York Herald Tribune; Arthur Henry 
(Art) Young of Chicago's old J/nter- 
Ocean, a bitter commentator on social 


injustice—burned with an inner fire that 
gave their names and their work a na- 
tional currency. 

Like a Picnic. Gut-fighting on the 
editorial page has largely passed from 
vogue. Today. many U.S. editorial car- 
toonists treat their cartoons merely as 
squiggles to relieve the boredom of the 
editorial page. end up boring their readers 
with such stereotyped figures as Uncle 
Sam, Justice and Lady Luck, such stock 
targets as drunken driving, Soviet Russia 
and unscrupulous landlords. To cover 
their own inadequacies, they often over- 
label until the reader misses the point 
for the paragraphs. “There are little 








John Phillips 
MAULDIN Up Front (1944) 


"| never shook off the quilt feeling." 


figures running around labeled ‘Adminis- 
tration,” ’ the London Evening 
Standard’s Vicky, “and if they draw a 
cloud, they label it ‘cloud.’”’ Snorts Effel 
(Francois Lejeune) of Paris’ L’Express: 


says 


“Most American cartoons look like a 
picnic after the picnickers have gone 
home.” 


Only 11g men now work at the art of 
editorial cartooning in the U.S.—one for 
every 15 daily newspapers. Either for 
economy or fear of offending someone— 
and someone is always willing to be 
offended—the vast majority of papers get 
along with the harmless, inoffensive car- 
toons peddled by the feature syndicates 
and wire services for as little as $5 a 
week. Serving customers of every conceiv- 
able doctrine, such cartoons are almost 
ingeniously equivocal. The Associated 
Press’s John M. Morris, an amiable fence 
straddler, accommodates his 200-odd pa- 
pers by avoiding all pointed controversy, 
shooting only at universally acceptable 
villains. 
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The timidity that now dominates his 
craft makes Bill Mauldin fighting mad. 
Too many of today’s artists, he says, 
‘regard editorial cartooning as a trade 
instead of a profession. They try not to 
be too offensive. The hell with that. 
We need more stirrer-uppers.” 

Searing Defiance. Mauldin has been a 
stirrer-upper—and an artist—all his life. 
At three he was sketching on the inside 
walls of a bordello in Parral, a Mexican 
town to which Sidney Albert Mauldin, 
Bill's peripatetic father, had taken his 
family to try his hand at mining. Bill 
soon showed evidence of another indis- 
pensable ingredient of the good cartoon- 
ist: a low boiling point. When he was 
a spindly eight (the result of rickets) 
with a head too big for his body, he 
overheard a New Mexico rancher say to 
a crony: “If that was my son, I'd drown 
him.” Says Mauldin, who never forgot 
or forgave the insult: “I could picture 
that bastard holding me under water for 
no reason. I had a searing feeling of 
defiance. I'd show that big son of a bitch.” 

Eventually, he did—in the only way 
that he knew. Sent to Chicago in 1939 
for a year at the Academy of Fine Arts 
with $so0o from his maternal grandmother, 
he learned editorial cartooning by day 
and spent each night drawing ten gag 
cartoons. Of some 3,000 submitted to 20 
magazines. he sold about 50 specimens 
at $2 each—all to Arizona Highways 
magazine. He did better at political car- 
tooning. Working both sides of the politi- 
cal street in Phoenix a year later, he 
drew campaign art not only for Arizona’s 
incumbent Governor but for his opponent 
as well. When this double-dealing was ex- 
posed. Mauldin joined the Arizona Na- 
tional Guard. 

The Washing War. What could have 
been a digression in uniform developed 
into a career. With neither the physique 
nor the temperament for soldiering—dur- 
ing one four-month stretch he stood 64 
days of K.P.—Private Mauldin was as- 
signed to truck driving. After the scrawny 
chauffeur had stripped more than _ his 
share of gears, the motor pool captain 
gladly gave him permission to try out as 
cartoonist for the division newspaper. 

“The kid was a strike.” recalls the 
paper's founder, Walter (“Skipper”) Har- 
rison, then on leave from his duties as 
managing editor of the Oklahoma City 
Daily Oklahoman, Mauldin’s early work 
much of it in the area of latrine humor. 
soon made him the best-known dogface 
in the division. But after his outfit moved 
to Italy, Mauldin began toying with 
something bigger than barracks jokes. 

Instinctively sympathetic to the gripes. 
fears and frustrations of the civilian sud- 
denly converted to fighting man, Mauldin 
guided his pen toward some permanent 
cartoon characters who would express 
what he felt. In 1943, already appearing 
regularly in Stars and Stripes, he intro- 
duced Willie and Joe. “I just stumbled 
on the right device for portraying war,” 
Mauldin says. “I never once drew a dead 
soldier. I gave the impression of death 
and tragedy just offstage. I thrived on 








boredom. Ninety percent of the war I saw 
was the quiet war, the housekeeping war, 
the washing war.” 

Alongside Betty Grable and Rita Hay- 
worth. Mauldin’s stoic, unshaven pair 
took their pinup places in foxholes, tents 
and barracks all over Europe. The G.I. 
could richly appreciate the saw-toothed 
irony of Mauldin’s cartoons. In one, a 
dog-tired and shambling Joe guards the 
three equally exhausted Germans he has 
flushed from some bloody pocket of the 
war. Mauldin’s caption, inspired by a 
news dispatch: “Fresh, spirited American 
troops, flushed with victory, are bringing 
in thousands of hungry, ragged. battle- 
weary prisoners.” A cavalryman sadly 
administers the coup de grace to a Jeep 
with a broken axle. Relaxed before bat- 
tle, Willie angrily casts his eye on his 
buddy's unlovely countenance: “Why th’ 


“JUST GIMME A COUPLA ASPIRIN. 
I ALREADY GOT A PurPLE Heart.” 


hell couldn't you have been born a beauti- 
ful woman?” 

Purple Band-Aid. A three-stripe ser- 
geant, Mauldin soon had the prerogatives 
of a general. He cruised the front in his 
own Jeep—a gift from Lieut. General 
Mark Clark—twice as famous. and twice 
as welcome, as any other visitor outside 
of Marlene Dietrich. He liberated artist's 
material where he could find it: in Italy 
he often sketched on the backs of the 
Mussolini portraits that hung in most 
Italian homes. “I was no hero,” says 
Mauldin. “I wasn't leading a_ perilous 
life.” But he got close enough to the 
shooting to be superficially injured by a 
mortar shell fragment in fighting near 
Cassino in 1943. Applying for a fresh 
Band-Aid, he was handed a Purple Heart 
to go with it—and turned the incident 
into an incisive cartoon. “Just gimme a 
coupla aspirin,” says Willie to the Med- 
ical Corpsman offering him a medal. “I 
already got a Purple Heart.” 

Constitutionally opposed to authority, 
Mauldin attacked the military caste sys- 
tem without mercy. “Them buttons wuz 
shot off when I took this town, sir,” 
growls a slovenly Willie to a spit-and- 
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polish rest-area lieutenant. “One more 
crack like that.” snarls a private to a 
major, ‘‘an’ you won't have yer job back 
after th’ war.” Inevitably, this kind of 
enlisted man’s license landed Mauldin in 
trouble. It culminated in a personal con- 
frontation with Lieut. General George S. 
Patton in Luxembourg in 1945. 

“It seems,” says Mauldin dryly, “that 
General Patton didn’t like the sloppy, 
insubordinate-looking soldiers I was draw- 
ing. He pulled several of my cartoons out 
of a drawer. I asked him if he thought I 
was inaccurate. He admitted that the men 
do look like that at the front. Then I 
asked him if he wanted me to make inac- 
curate pictures of the men. He said no 
he didn't want me to do that. Then 
he changed the subject.” From the en- 
counter, Mauldin—and Willie and Joe— 
emerged in unrepentant triumph. 

Aimless Drifting. With five wartime 
books—among them the best-selling Up 
Front—and a 1945 Pulitzer Prize for car- 
tooning to his credit, Mauldin came back 
from the war, at 23 a celebrity who had 
to shave only twice a week. His 1942 mar- 
riage had foundered in a messy divorce, 
and like many another G.I., he had a hard 
time readjusting to civilian life. “I never 
quite could shake off the guilt feeling that 
I had made something good out of the 
war,” he says. “It wasn’t a nice feeling.” 
Willie and Joe also had trouble readjust- 
ing to civvies (they wound up running a 
fas station, wearing surplus officer caps). 
Against the advice of his horrified syndi- 
cate, Mauldin let them expire in six 
months, began lashing out in half-baked 
rage at the Ku Klux Klan, race discrimi- 
nation and the American Legion. “I didn’t 
have very much to say,” he admits now. 
“I became a bore.” Too often his work 
was shrill and off target. The syndication 
evaporated steadily, during one period at 
the rate of one paper a day. Among the 
defectors: the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
When his contract lapsed in 1948, Maul- 
din did not seek to renew it. 

Bill Mauldin thereupon began the aim- 
less drifting that was to mark his next 
decade. He published four more books, 
wrote five unpublished novels and an 
unpublished play. He acted in two war 
movies, Teresa and The Red Badge of 
Courage. He covered Korea for Collier’s. 
Suddenly fascinated by flying. he acquired 
a $9,000 Piper Tri-Pacer by writing and il- 
lustrating company promotion, and winged 
restlessly about the U.S, “That airplane 
said a friend, “was just a great big Yo-Yo 
for Bill to play with.” 

In 1956, playing country squire with a 
1o-acre estate 35 miles north of Man- 
hattan, Mauldin ran for Congress as a 
Democrat in a Republican stronghold: 
New York State’s 28th Congressional 
District. Politician Mauldin was predicta- 
bly defeated by the Republican incum- 
bent. Katharine St. George, came out of 
the experience “broke and through with 
politics.” 

"Take Ten Years.'' One winter's day 
in 1958, flying east on a magazine assign- 
ment, Mauldin was grounded by bad 
weather in St. Louis. On impulse, he paid 
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a visit to the Post-Dispatch’s Dan Fitz- 
patrick, whom Mauldin had long admired. 
To Mauldin’s surprise, he found Fitz on 
the eve of retirement. Did Mauldin have 
any suggestions about a replacement? 
“Sure.” said Mauldin. “Hire me.” Two 
months later, he stepped into Fitzpatrick’s 
shoes. 

By then. the paper had thoroughly cased 
its man and passed favorable judgment. 
“The nicest thing they said to me when 
I came,” says Mauldin, “was to tell me 
to relax. They said if I needed ten years 
to find my style, take ten years.’ The 
applied psychology worked fine. “In the 
beginning, Bill’s drawings were a bit stilt- 
ed.” said Publisher Joseph Pulitzer Jr., 
who hired Mauldin. “But that was only 
for a matter of weeks. In Mauldin we 
very quickly discovered we had a ter- 
rifically original cartoonist. He has a great 
sense of humor and a profound sense of 
dignity in the liberal tradition of our 
newspaper.” 

Mauldin’s originality hatches only after 
the most stringent of professional routines, 
of which the morning parboil is but a 
part. Four hours of preparation, four 
hours of execution go into each cartoon. 
Arriving at his cluttered Post-Dispatch 
office about ro in the morning, Mauldin 
reads the freshly printed city edition for 
the current news. Within the hour, he has 
submitted, half anxiously, half belliger- 
ently, a rough pencil sketch of his idea to 
Editorial Page Editor Robert Lasch. The 
two have a smooth working relation. 
“Bob,” says Mauldin, “is like a good cop, 
there to protect you, not to arrest you.” 
Mauldin is given unusual leeway in his 
work; the paper has never asked him to 
come out for or against anyone. On the 
other hand, says Lasch, “there have never 
been any serious disagreements. Mauldin 
does not consider himself bigger than the 
Post-Dispatch.” 

Once Lasch approves, Mauldin works 
up half a dozen crude, matchbook-sized 
“spots’—samples that vary widely in 
composition and approach. These spots 
play an important role in giving his idea 
different settings: “You've got to be sus- 
picious if anything satisfies you right off 
After a quick lunch, Mauldin grids his 
drawingboard work area into nine squares 
and begins drafting the cartoon, first in 
pencil and then in ink. A stickler for just 
the right detail, he frequently consults his 
favorite reference, the Sears, Roebuck 
catalogue, or poses before a Polaroid Land 
camera (with a self-tripping shutter) to 
get the authentic look of a clenched fist, 
a tyrant’s sneer, a trouser seat viewed 
from the rear. 

A left-hander who works carefully up 
from the lower right-hand corner so as 
not to smear his work, Mauldin generally 
has finished next day's cartoon by 6, per- 
sonally escorts it to the engraving depart- 
ment (“I would never trust a copy boy 
with it’) before ‘heading out for the Bis- 
marck, a Post-Dispatch hangout, for a re- 
laxing martini or two with friends. But his 
thoughts are never far from the job. His 
second wife Natalie, a Sarah Lawrence 
graduate whom Mauldin met at a Man- 
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| hattan party after the war, has learned 
not to talk to Bill at bedtime. when his 
glazed eyes tell her he has fallen into an 
inspirational mood. The neighbors are 
used to the predawn roar of Mauldin’s 
14-year-old Jeep; he is off to the paper 
to make some suddenly visualized change 
in his cartoon. 

Outdistancing the Field. In a profes- 
sion by no means overcrowded with tal- 
ent, Editorial Cartoonist Bill Mauldin has 
outdistanced the field. There are a few 
strong pens still around, but not many. 
The best of these is the Washington Post 
and Times Herald’s liberal Herbert Block 
(Herblock ), sr, an implacable, fire-breath- 
ing enemy of all conservatives: he once 
drew Richard M. Nixon climbing out of a 
sewer. Herblock was slowed down by a 
1959 heart attack, and later by his respect 
for John F. Kennedy. But the Herblock 
brickbats still land with thudding regulari- 
ty—even if they rarely hit the Adminis- 
tration. England's David Low, whose bril- 
liant wartime cartoons nominated him as 
the greatest cartoonist of the century, is 
far off form at 7o. “The war,” observed 
a Low friend recently, “stole the fire from 

| his belly.” 

There are other men running along with 
Bill Mauldin, On the Denver Post, Paul 
Conrad, 37, is improving a gift for satire 
that sometimes slops over into slapstick. 
Hugh Haynie, 34. of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, aiter trying to imitate 
Herblock, is now working up a pungent 
style of his own. The Baltimore Sun's 
Richard Q. Yardley, 59, is an inventive 
craftsman who is not afraid to apply new 
techniques to an ancient art. On the New 
York Herald Tribune, Dan Dowling draws 
with much of the impact of the man he 
succeeded: Ding Darling. But all these 
men are professional miles behind Mauldin. 

Still Learning. As the sole provider for 
a $39,000 neo-Spanish home, his modest 
backyard swimming pool and four young 
sons (Andrew, 12; David, 10; John, 9: 
and Nathaniel, 7), Bill Mauldin lives a 
pleasant middle-class suburban life. The 
Post-Dispatch pays him $20,000 a year 
(about half Fitz’s salary at retirement): 
from his syndication comes another $6,000. 
Outside of the pool and an occasional 
wild game of poker, he has few inter- 
ests beyond his family and his art. He 
cares little for fancy foods (“Bill never 
pays any attention to what I cook: he 
just eats it,” complains Natalie) or fancy 
dress, and is currently trying to break a 
lifelong addiction to tobacco (he smoked 
his first cigar at four). 

But while content, Mauldin is not se- 
rene. He never will be, nor does he con- 
sider it desirable for a man of his calling. 
In the annealment of war and success 
that came too soon, in the long search 
for maturity, Cartoonist Mauldin has 
learned an important lesson about himself 
and his art. “I've still got a lot to learn,” 
he says. “I've had to learn caricature 
since I came to the Post-Dispatch, and 
it’s just passable, just beginning to be 
acceptable. I often have to label people 
like Adenauer. You shouldn't have to 
label Adenauer.” 
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CINEMA 








Coop's Last 

Naked Edge (Pennybaker-Baroda; 
United Artists], the whodunit that is the 
late Gary Cooper's last picture, is a waste 
of a good man. As a buildup, the film's 
promoters have decreed that large red 
lights shall flash outside theaters for the 
last 13 minutes of each performance to 
warn curiosity-maddened customers that 
all attempts to storm the box office during 
that period will be repulsed. But like the 
Maginot line, the fortifications work only 
one way; there is no provision to with- 
stand charges from customers already in- 
side the theaters who want to get out. 

Quite a few customers may want to. 
The much-whooped ending is mildly excit- 
ing, although predictable and straight out 
of the parts bin. But the body of the film 
is tedious and unconvincing. Cooper is 
supposed to be an American businessman 
in London whose wife (Deborah Kerr) 
suspects that he is a murderer. It is all 
very sinister; Coop gives testimony that 
convicts a business colleague of murder 
and then, with a stolen moneybag still 
not found, begins throwing pound notes 
around, When his wife asks where the 
cash came from, he mumbles something 
about the stock market and adds, as cellos 
groan ominously in what ought to be called 
the film’s foreground music, “I made a 
killing.” 

Hokum accretes; Coop plays shady 
scenes with an oil-slick partner ( Michael 
Wilding) and a blackmailer (Eric Port- 
man). Every five minutes or so, Actress 
Kerr's lip trembles; Coop says, “We're 
going home and talk this thing through,” 
and sure enough, they do. It is a fine, 
sentimental thing to watch Coop walk 


Kerr & Cooper in “NAKED EpGe” 
With foreground music. 
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across a room, long arms held out from 
his hips, hands curving in toward invisible 
six-guns, and it is a useful time killer, 
while the plot boils on, to speculate about 
how a director might have made Coop a 
credible villain. 

Alfred Hitchcock. one feels, might have 
pulled it off, but Director Michael Ander- 
son fails shabbily. An instance is the sim- 
ple and necessary business of withholding 
information. When Hitchcock wants to 
hide the face of a stalking murderer from 
the camera, he invents some reason— 
perhaps a half-drawn shade in a rear win- 
dow. Anderson merely points his lens to- 
ward anonymous trouser legs and fires 
away. No matter how hard the cellists 
play, this is cheating. 


Blood & Brother Love 


Rocco and His Brothers [Titanus-Films 
Marceau: Astor) is an_ interminable, 
sprawling, jerkily cut and overpraised 
melodrama (winner of 22 awards includ- 
ing the Venice Film Festival top prize for 
1960) about the troubles of a peasant 
mother and her five sons who migrate to 
Milan from a farming village in southern 
Italy. Its director is Luchino Visconti, a 
film-struck Roman aristocrat currently 
revered as one of the triumvirate—along 
with Federico Fellini (La Strada, La Dolce 
Vita) and Michelangelo Antonioni (L’Av- 
ventura }—which has brought Italian film 
making out of its mid-fifties doldrums. 

The association is largely a journalists’ 
creation. Fellini, 41, and Antonioni, 48, 
are experimenters whose latest films del- 
icately dissect the effete upper classes. 
Visconti, who is 55, still concerns himself 
with peasants and is old-guard; in Rocco 
he has reverently revived the techniques 
he and such directors as Rossellini (Open 
City) and De Sica (The Bicycle Thief) 
used in the 1940s. Rocco keeps all the 
bench marks of Italian neo-realism—the 
urine-streaked tenement walls, the fields 
full of rubble, the endless squawk of 
language (“Ecco! Ecco! Basta! Basta!”’), 
And flaring fitfully in the three-hour brawl 
of exposed frames that Visconti could not 
bring himself to edit, there is also some 
of the power of the postwar masterpieces. 

The best of Visconti’s scenes look hon- 
estly at the appalling depths of brother 
love: two of the brothers quarrel over a 
girl, and one of them rapes and eventually 
murders her, yet is forgiven. But the act- 
ing is pointlessly, if deliberately, melo- 
dramatic; the murderer needlessly apes a 
silent-film villain—slack jaw, rolling eyes 
and all. Whole episodes are unprofitably 
murky. A question at the core of the film 
—whether corrosive city is preferable to 
deadening land—is never convincingly 
asked, although Rocco is supposed to end 
with its answer. Worst is the endless may- 
hem. Visconti’s camera is a_ carnivore, 
stalking for blood and bruised flesh, and 
the sight is fascinating. But it is like a 
lion tearing at a zebra: only a spectator 
with a great hatred for zebras can watch 
it for long. 





BARBARA EDEN 
With brokenhearted people eaters. 


Squid Food 


Voyage to the Bottom of the Sea (20th 
Century-Fox} rates poorly in science fic- 
tion's Foam-Rubber Monster and Mag- 
nified Chameleon category: its only peo- 
ple eaters are a shamefully lethargic giant 
squid, an octopus and a shark. The film's 
score in the End of Civilization As We 
Know It division is hardly more impres- 
sive; the Van Allen radiation belt catches 
fire, and the earth’s temperature rises to a 
toasty 173°. Voyage, however, does cred- 
itably in Wires, Dials and Doodads; there 
is an atomic submarine almost as gorgeous 
as a producer's Cadillac, with a control 
room like a Parisian pinball machine. 

But it is in the often neglected Profes- 
sor’s Daughter and Beautiful Lady Sci- 
entist department that the film excels. 
Joan Fontaine plays a World-Renowned 
Psychiatrist with fierce regard for tradi- 
tion: she is snappish and mean to Walter 
Pidgeon, the World’s Greatest Scientist 
right up to the moment she is eaten by 
the shark. Balance is provided by blonde 
Barbara Eden, as cute a canapé as ever 
broke a giant squid’s heart. Tradition 
must sometimes be broken if an art form 
is to grow: she plays Pidgeon’s secretary, 
not his daughter. Her function is to pro- 
ceed about the submarine at canter, bear- 
ing messages, coffee and surcease from 
sorrow. Fully a third of the film is de- 
voted to shots of Actress Eden running in 
her painted-on skirt and 4-in. heels, and 
there can be no question that Director 
Irwin Allen knows his proportions, 

It need only be added that at one 
point Pidgeon is forced to slap, in the 
manner of General Patton, a malingering 
crew member played by Frankie Avalon, 
a vapid juvenile customarily billed as a 
singer. In view of the song Avalon emits 
while the credits are being shown, Pidgeon 
clearly shirked his duty. Patton would 
have fed the squirt to the squid. 
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Eyes in the Sky 
US. 


more 


two 
low- 


spacemen last week scored 
vdvances stubborn, 
glamour campaign to put space to prac- 
tical use. For the first time since the race 


in their 


to space began, they achieved two suc- 
cessful satellite firings in 
Rising from Cape Canaveral, Fla., a Thor- 
Delta rocket set a Tiros weather satellite 
on an almost perfectly circular orbit 463 
to 506 miles above the earth and at a 
38° angle to the equator. Later that same 
busy day, an Air Force Atlas launched a 
missile-detecting satellite, Midas I11, from 
Point Arguello, Calif. 

Tiros III is an improvement over its 


a single day. 


Midas III missile detecting satellite 
1,850 mi. high 
Orbits in 160 min. 


on 15th orbit 


Tiros tll 
Apogee: 506 mi. 
Perigee: 463 mi 
Orbits in 100 min. 
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predecessor, Tiros II, which was launched 
Nov. 23 and is still in orbit. The new 
Tiros carries two identical wide-angle TV 
cameras to take pictures of cloud patterns 
above the earth’s surface and a new array 
of infra-red sensors to measure heat that 
the earth radiates into space. All the 
gadgets on Tiros III are working fine: 
cloud-pattern pictures began coming down 
by radio as soon as the satellite got into 
orbit. Launched just at the start of the 
Caribbean hurricane season, Tiros will 
use its sharp-eyed cameras to detect in- 
fant hurricanes when they are only tenta- 
tive swirls in the dappled cloud patterns 
over tropical seas. 

Midas III reached its polar (north- 
south) orbit in a highly sophisticated way. 
First, the Atlas booster took off from the 
launching pad. After it burned out, the 
second-stage Agena rocket separated from 
it, fired for a short time and shut off. 
With the Midas payload in its nose, it 
coasted high above the earth. When over 
Africa, the rocket motor ignited again, 
giving the Agena and its payload enough 
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speed to stay indefinitely on a_ 1,850- 
mile-high orbit. Satellite fanciers call this 
maneuver a “kick in the apogee.” 

While Tiros III is a civilian satellite 


whose weather pictures will be made 


available to all the world, Midas IIT is 
military and secret. It carries sensitive 
infra-red sensors that can pinpoint hot 


such as rocket take-offs, on the 
surface of the earth from hundreds of 
miles away. The Air Force hopes to put 
ten Midas satellites on polar orbits that 
will bring them over the Soviet Union 
as well as every other part of the earth. 
Whenever a missile or space vehicle is 
launched, its heat will be seen by the 
infra-red eyes of the satellites speeding 
overhead. Defenders of the target nation 
will know about the missile 15 minutes 
before it has climbed high enough to 
show on their radar screens. Midas’ first 
chance to prove itself will come when a 
U.S. missile is fired just as the satellite 
comes within sighting range. 


spots, 


° 
Plague of the Plains 

Rain splattered last week over the 
northern plains, but it was too late and 
too little to save them from the ravages 
of an all-too-familiar plague: the summer 
drought. After a summer so far almost 
without rain, the all-important spring 
wheat crop in Montana, the Dakotas and 
the Canadian prairie provinces will be a 
near failure. Some of the fields are hardly 
worth harvesting; others have been 
mowed for forage. East of the Rocky 
Mountains most of the ranges are bare, 
and cattle are being fed with trucked-in 
hay or grain. If heavy rain falls in late 
July, it will turn the ranges green—but 
it will not rescue the wheat. 

Although it cannot prevent the fre- 
quent droughts that parch the high plains, 
the Weather Bureau has learned their 
meteorological causes and, to a degree, 
how to predict them. Like most major 
weather events in mid-latitudes, they can 
be blamed on the planetary wind that 
circulates around the temperate zone at 
high altitude. Its general motion is west 
to east, but it often veers to the north or 
south in great horizontal waves. In the 
bends of the waves are “ridges” of high 
pressure and “troughs’ of low pressure, 
which affect the movement of the winds 
on the earth's surface. 

Early in May, a high-pressure ridge 
formed over the Rocky Mountains in the 
U.S. and Canada. Since air circulates 
clockwise around a_ high-pressure area, 
the ridge brought dry air streaming down 
from northern Canada. In a normal year 
the ridge would have shifted gradually 
eastward, allowing warm, moist air to 
flow northwest from the Gulf of Mexico 
and bring normal rain to the high plains. 
But this year the high-pressure area stuck 
stubbornly over the Rockies during June 
and the first half of July. The dry, sunny 
weather that it brought dried out and 
heated the earth’s surface, and hot air 
rising upward intensified the high-pressure 








area and its drought-producing effects. 


The moist winds from the Gulf were 
deflected to the Eastern seaboard. 
Last week the pesky ridge finally 


moved westward toward the Pacific—at 
least temporarily—permitting moist air 
to reach the high plains and letting a little 
rain fall. The Weather Bureau's 30-day 
forecast, issued late last week, predicts 
that the ridge will move farther out into 
the Pacific, allowing more than normal 
rain to moisten the droughty area. 


Rocks from the Depths 


The most accessible part of the earth's 
interior is at the ocean’s bottom, where 
the crust is thin. Project Mohole, the U.S. 
attempt to reach the boundary layer be- 
tween the earth's crust and mantle by 
drilling off the coast of Mexico, so far has 
penetrated only ordinary, surface-type 
rocks. Last week, the Woods Hole Ocea- 
nographic Institution reported far better 


success with another method. From the 





Geopuysicist Hersey (riGHt) & AIDES 
Down where the ocean grew. 
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fractured north wall of the Puerto Rico 
Trench, its research ship Chain has 
dredged up the first samples of “third 
layer” rock ever gathered by man. 

When geophysicists tag the rock strata 
under the ocean, they call the ocean water 
the first laver. On the bottom is the sec- 
ond layer: sediment and sedimentary rock 
averaging 1 km. thick. Below it lies the 
third layer, which seismic waves have 
proved to be made of unusually heavy 
rock. The third layer is normally unreach- 
able, but scientists making a seismic sur- 
vey in 1959 got hints that it might be 
exposed on the sides of the Puerto Rico 
Trench. In 1960 Dr. Earl Hays of Woods 
Hole took photographs showing fractured 
rock on the trench’s north wall. 

Misplaced Pacific. To geophysicists, 
the Puerto Rico Trench is one of the 
most interesting places on earth. Lying 
north of Puerto Rico, it is something like 
the Grand Canyon sunk under three to 
four miles of water. Like other deep ocean 
trenches. it is believed to be a place where 
the earth’s crust is sinking into the inte- 
rior, perhaps carried down by slow, enor- 
mous currents in the plastic mantle. Since 
trenches are characteristic of the Pacific 
Ocean, where they abound. some geophys- 
icists consider the Puerto Rico Trench a 
part of the Pacific that has bulged into 
the Atlantic between North and South 
America. Another bit of bulging 
may be the trench-bordered Scotia Sea 
south of South America, 

When Woods Hole scientists took a 
closer look at the Trench, they found by 
echo sounding that its north wall is scored 
by fractures where deep-down rock 
seemed to be freshly exposed, Photographs 
showed the rock too, but bringing it to 
the surface was no easy task. Any sort of 
dredging in deep water is difficult; pulling 
a dredge among rocks and crags at the 
end of many miles of cable looked almost 
impossible. 

Trick Dredge. The problem was solved 
by Woods Hole’s Andrew Nalwalk, who 
designed a special dredge that would flip 
itself free if it got snagged on a boulder. 
Three hundred feet up its cable it carried 
a “pinger,” whose sound could be detected 
by the C/ain four miles above. The inter- 
val between the pinger’s sound and its 
reflection from the bottom told the scien- 
tists when the dredge was on the bottom 
and moving with its cable at a proper 
angle. This eliminated “kiting” (sailing 
above the bottom) and snarl-ups caused 
by letting out too much cable. 

After many tries, the trick dredge 
brought up chunks of strange, heavy rock 
from four miles down. Some of the sur- 
faces were dark brown, showing that they 
had been exposed to the iron and man- 
ganese oxides that slowly deposit from 
sea water. Other surfaces were fresh and 
light green. Dr. John B. Hersey. chief 
scientist of the cruise, believes that the 
chunks with fresh faces were broken by 
the dredge out of the mysterious third 
layer. If so, they may show what the 
crust of the earth was like billions of 
years ago, before the infant ocean rained 
sediment on it. 
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How They Scream 


The whole town’s batty, about 
Cincinnati, 
What a team, what a team, what a team. 
Each man and lady—from one to 
eighty, 
How they scream, how 
how they scream. 
Cincinnati may not be batty yet this 
season—as Composers Larry Vincent and 
Moe Jatie would have it in the song they 
wrote to celebrate the Reds’ surprising 
climb to first place in the National League, 
But last week it was getting there fast. 
Shopkeepers unearthed yellowed 1940 
newspapers and put them on display as 
a reminder of the last time the Reds won 


they scream, 


BLASINGAME PLAYING SECOND 
You can tell your old Aunt Hattie, this year it's Cincinnati." 


a pennant. Music lovers carried transistor 
radios to the Cincinnati Zoo's summer 
opera to hear the score between arias 
of Verdi's Macbeth. Attendance at Cros- 
ley Field was up 24% over last year, 
headed for a million-season mark as 431.- 
683 went to see the Reds’ first 38 home 
games. 

Only last spring Cincinnati was scorn- 
fully dismissed as a sixth-place club with 
no more than a 25-1 shot at first place. 
The oddsmakers ignored the team because 
of its untested pitching staff and shaky 
infield. When the Reds stumbled off to a 
5-10 start and plummeted into the cellar 
by the end of April, the oddsmakers 
seemed to have been right. 

Then the team began to click, thanks 
largely to some astute trades pulled off 
by moonfaced General Manager Bill De- 
Witt, a wily merchandiser of men who 
joined the Reds only last fall. In a com- 
plex deal, DeWitt got Milwaukee Pitcher 
Joey Jay, the first Little Leaguer to make 
the majors, and Chicago White Sox Third 
Baseman Gene Freese. Late in April, he 
got peppery Second Baseman Don Blas- 
ingame from San Francisco. That seemed 


to do the trick. Three days after Blasin- 
game arrived, the Reds took off on a nine- 
game winning streak, by the end of May 
were in first. 

The Kiddie Corps. Blasingame, who 
atones for his paltry .240 average with 
speed and spirit, seemed to congeal the 
Red infield. Hulking First Baseman Gor- 
don Coleman, playing regularly for the 
first time, proved a surprise with a .299 
average, 18 home runs, 55 runs batted in. 
Sober, balding Eddie Kasko developed 
into one of the most reliable shortstops 
around. At third, Freese. reputed to be a 
weak glove man. was fielding, as Pitts- 


burgh Manager Danny Murtaugh put it, 
“like he had a monkey gland.” 
In the pitching department, Manager 





Byron E, Shumaker 
Pinson HITTING .323 


Freddie Hutchinson's “Kiddie Corps” per- 
formed like veterans. Jay, a second- 
stringer at Milwaukee, blossomed into a 
dependable regular with a 12-4 record and 
a 2.66 earned-run average, second best in 
the league. Fast-balling Rookie Ken Hunt, 
tamed of his wildness, posted a 9-4 record. 
To steady his young pitchers, Hutchinson 
relied on 31-year-old Bob Purkey, whose 
assortment of knucklers and sinkers earned 
him an 11-4 record, In the bullpen, he 
called on Bill Henry and_ bespectacled 
Writer Jim (The Long Season) Brosnan, 
who also uses brains on the mound, to 
save a total of 19 games. 

The outfield, one of the best in the 
majors, is an embarrassment of riches. 
Centerfielder Vada Pinson leads both 
leagues with 112 hits, sports a .323 aver- 
age. Burly Rightfielder Frank Robinson, 
a .336 hitter with 25 home runs and 73 
runs batted in, sparked the surge that put 
Cincinnati five games in front of Los 
Angeles just before the All-Star game. 

Fighting & Scratching. Hutchinson, 
a sad-miened, hot-tempered ex-Detroit 
pitcher, is delighted with his team’s show- 
ing. “When we are not getting the pitch- 
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Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
Inv estors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS | 
147" Consecutive Dividend 


Over 214,000 own- | 
ers will share in 
the payments from 
quarterly net in- 
come, amounting 
to 10 cents a share, 
payable July 24 
to shareholders of 
record June 30, 
1961. 
ROBERT W. 

Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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Shrinks | Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!" 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®%, Ask for it at all drug 
counters, 
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Lean 


CLEMENTE 


ing,” says he, “we are getting the hitting. 
It's the best balanced team I've ever 
handled.” Even so, nobody in the power- 
packed National League is ready to con- 
cede. “It's too early to hand ‘em the flag.” 
says Pittsburgh’s Murtaugh. Predicts Pi- 
rate Trainer Danny Whelan: “The Reds 
will fold next month. Then either the 
Dodgers or the Pirates will move in for 
the kill.” Maybe. But Cincinnatians reply 
with a lusty rendition the closing 
refrain 

You can tell your old Aunt Hattie, 

This year it’s Cincinnati. 


of 


The Brown Bombers 

Since the Brooklyn Dodgers brought 
Jackie Robinson up from their Montreal 
farm club in 1947 to break major league 
baseball's color bar, the National League 
has had a virtual corner on talented Ne- 
gro players. Seven of its top ten batters 
its top four home-run hitters, its top four 
in runs-batted-in are colored; the Amer- 
ican League has but one Negro among its 
top ten batters, New York's Elston How- 
ard, none among the leaders in the other 
two categories. Though Negroes make up 
roughly 17° of the 200 players on Na- 
tional League rosters is year’s All-Star 
squad is 36% Negro. Last week, in the 
joth All-Star game, their speed and pow- 
er gave the underdog National League a 
5-4 victory over the American League. 
Negroes rapped out nine of the National 
League's eleven hits, batted in five runs 
scored all five as well. 

The first National League run came on 
a triple by Pittsburgh's Roberto Clemente 
and a sacrifice fly by Bill White of St. 
Louis, the second on Clemente’s sacrifice 
fly (scoring San Francisco's Willie Mays), 
the third on a pinch home run by Chi- 
cago’s George Altman. The American 
League tied the game in the ninth when 
howling winds turned the contest in San 
Francisco's Candlestick Park into a Little 
League affair—there were a record seven 
errors, a passed ball and a balk—and went 
ahead 4-3 in the tenth on an unearned 
run. But when Baltimore's Hoyt Wilhelm 
went to the mound, four Negro batsmen 
pushed across two runs to win the game 
before anybody was out. Milwaukee's 
Hank Aaron lashed a pinch single to cen- 
ter. Mays doubled him home. After Wil- 
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Mays & Aaron 
Speed, power and c 






























hit 


with a pitch. Clemente lined a sharp sin- 


helm Cincinnati's Frank Robinson 
gle to right. and Willie Mays jogged 
across the plate. It was the third straight 
All-Star victory for the National League 
and a good reason for the American 
League to recruit more Negro talent. 


Cheating the Wind 


The Royal Birkdale golf course, hard 
by Liverpool Bay, is a 6.844-yd. string 
of narrow fairways that twist like green 
ribbons over the landscape. Under good 
conditions it is not much of a challenge. 
Last week, as 108 qualifiers vied for the 
roist British Open, conditions were 
nightmarish. Fierce winds and rain lashed 
the course for the first two days, washed 
out play on the third. Workmen bailed 
water from the course with buckets, 
blotted the sopping greens with blankets. 

“If necessary,” said Arnold Palmer, 
31, the 5-2 favorite to win the ancient, 
prestige-laden Open after losing it by a 
stroke in 1960, “I'm prepared to go 
around in a rowboat.” That was not 
necessary—but the weather nearly cost 
Palmer the title. On the sro-yd. 16th 
hole in the second round, the blustery 
wind nudged the ball as he was about to 
swing, cost him a penalty stroke for hit- 
ting a moving ball. That left him a stroke 
behind diminutive, 5-ft. 5-in. Welshman 
Dai Rees and South African Harold Hen- 
ning, with 143. 

In the 36-hole final day, Palmer turned 
on the steam. He opened the third round 
with a flutter of birdies, carded a 69. Hen- 
ning fell five strokes back, last year’s 
champ, Australian Kel Nagle, six. Palm- 
er’s greatest challenge came from Rees, a 
plucky, 48-year-old veteran who has fu- 
tilely pursued the Open title for a quarter 
of a century. But Rees slipped a stroke 
behind with a 71 in the third round, 
could only match Palmer's final round of 
72 284. 

“My ambition,’ Palmer likes to say, 
“is to win them all.’’ Next week, having 
added the British Open to his well- 
studded crown of golf titles (and its 
$3.920 prize to his unofficial 1961 win- 
nings of more than $64,000), he heads 
for Chicago to take aim at the one big 
jewel still missing: the Professional Golf- 
ers Association championship. 


72 to lose 285 to 
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Once awarded a special Congressional Medal of Honor by a grateful America, Thomas A. Edison received another 
honor this year. A bronze bust of the famous inventor joins 88 other distinguished persons enshrined in the Hail of Fame 
for Great Americans, New York University. Edison died in 1931. But he was elected only last year, the first time he was 
eligible. To qualify, an American citizen must be dead 25 years. And elections are held in years ending in 0 and 5. 


Another great name enters America’s Hall of Fame 


Tus YEAR, Thomas Alva Edison took his rightful place 
in the Hall of Fame for Great Americans. A bronze 
bust of the famous inventor was installed in the colon- 
nade to join those of Benjamin Franklin, Eli Whitney, 
and Alexander Graham Bell, to name but a few. 

Mr. Edison’s contributions to our nation, and to the 
world, stagger the imagination. He turned darkness 
into light with electricity. And we are indebted to him 
for the phonograph, motion pictures, “talking” films, 
the stock ticker, the fluoroscope, storage batteries— 
even waxed paper! All in all, 1097 different patents. 

“There’s a way to do it better—find it” was Edison's 
motto. These words, and the spirit behind them, live 
on at McGraw-Edison . . . of which the original Edison 
companies and research laboratories are now a part. 


McGRAW-EDISON COMPANY 


1200 St. Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois 
Dependable electric products for the home, for utilities, for industry 
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They live on in the minds and deeds of the 18,000 
men and women who make up the 40 Divisions of 
the McGraw-Edison Company. 

All our products—home appliances, electrical fuses, 
giant transformers and power line equipment, dictat- 
ing and recording systems, electronic components, 
ultraviolet ray flame detectors, radio cable and other 
missile equipment (among many, many more )—dem- 
onstrate our dedication to the Edison tradition. “There's 


a way to do it better”... and we've found it! 


The inspiration of Edison's genius is at work today in the Thomas 
A. Edison Research Laboratory. See the next two pages for a 
PROGRESS REPORT. 








PROGRESS REPORT 
Thomas A. Edison 


Research Laboratory 
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“There's a way to do it better 
.. find it Peed 


An automatic dialer with a 

built-in 1.Q....a heat-resistant 
cable to keep missiles on the beam 
...these are some of the dramatic 
results of the continuing search 
for the better way...at the 
famous Thomas A. Edison Research 
Laboratory, West Orange, N.J. 


Today there are 40 McGraw-Edison Divisions in pursuit of the better 
way for your better living. To help you find the better way—here is a 
partial list of trademarks carried on McGraw-Edison products: 


FOR THE HOME—Alpine, Arctic Circle, Buss, Continental, Coolerator, Crestline, 
Thomas A. Edison, Eskimo, Fostoria, Imperial, Lectrofilter, Manning-Bowman, 
LM Permaline, Power House, Spartan, Speed Queen, Toastmaster, TravelAire, 
Tropic-Aire, Zero. 

FOR UTILITIES—Alrectic, Buss, Line Material, National Electric Coil, Pennsyl- 
vania Transformer, Pole Star, 

FOR INDUSTRY—Ajax, Alpine, American, Arctic Circle, Baralyme, Buss, Car- 
bonaire, Continental, Edison, Huebsch, Imperial, Lectrodryer, Lectromelt, Line 
Material, Martinizing Dry Cleaning Service, Measurements, National Electric Coil, 
Necco, Omniguard, Pennsylvania, Small Equipment Sales, Toastmaster, Tropic- 
Aire-Coldmobile, Voicewriter, 
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FOUND: the electronic way to “instant” 


dialing. From Edison Research comes 
Rapidial®...an electronic marvel that 
memorizes up to 290 telephone numbers on a 
special magnetic tape, dials them automati- 
cally—coast-to-coast or locally—at a finger's 
touch. Merely twirl a roster to the name you 
want, lift the receiver and press the dialing 
bar. Electronics does the rest... quickly, 
conveniently. New numbers can be added, 
outdated ones erased, in moments. Produced 
by the Edison Voicewriter Division, Rapidial 
is offered to commercial users by major tele- 
phone companies. A smaller, 30-to-40 number 
model is being developed for home use. 








FOUND: better ways to turn heat into electric- 
ity, and vice versa. “Thermoelectric effect" 
is now a practical source of power. Working 
with new semiconductors, Edison research 
teams convert heat directly into electricity, 
and turn electricity back into heat... or 
refrigeration. All with no moving parts! Ulti- 
mate goal? Dependable, economical, elec- 
tric devices for everything from space 
satellites to home air conditioners. 





FOUND: a better way to solve a space-age heat 
problem. Ordinary radio frequency cable 
disintegrates in the heat of a missile’s flight. 
So Edison researchers developed a special 
RF cable for the Instrument Division, This 
cable, with the highest power capability 
known, transmits incoming radio signals 
that help operate the missile. Even at 1000°F. 
there is no loss of signal! Radiation-resist- 
ant RF cable is also used in nuclear reactors. 
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FOUND: better ways to more cooling, less 
noise, in air conditioning. Assignment: make 
famous Albion Division Coolerator® and 
Thomas A, Edison® air conditioners even 
more efficient, quiet. Edison engineers did 
itin a sound room," acoustically-insulated 
for noise, vibration and air flow study. 
Result? Greater cooling, low noise level. 
The sound room is also used in projects 
for other McGraw-Edison Divisions. 





FOUND: better ways to create electricity from 
chemicals and air. Edison scientists, with 
American Oil Company, are experimenting 
with fuel cells...searching for practical 
ways to combine low-cost petroleum prod- 
ucts, plus ordinary air, into a device that 


McGRAW-EDISON COMPANY 


1200 St, Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois 
Dependable electric products for the home, for utilities, for industry 


will convert chemical energy directly into 
electricity. Final objective: a simple, eco- 
nomical electrical generating system 
twice as efficient as steam power stations. 
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saves more than its cost...each year.” 


“Copies made with NCR Paper (No Carbon Re- 
quired) are much more legible than copies made 
with one-time carbons. This advantage enables us to 
reduce costly mistakes because vital records are 
never smeared or distorted. 

“We also save valuable time and reduce costs 
because we do not have to insert or remove carbons. 
Thus, operating efficiency is improved because NCR 
Paper forms make it possible to pick up originals 
and copies as a complete unit. 

“The cleanliness of NCR Paper tends to improve 
morale. Employees have a better mental attitude 
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Another Money-Saving Product of 


—ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


toward their work when they do not have to bother 
with carbons. 

“We estimate NCR Paper saves more than its 
cost, each year, thus giving us a good return on our 


investment.’ | 


D. E. Reichelderfer 
Vice President—Finance 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Tough Customer 


Perhaps the best characterization of the 
current bend in the business cycle came 
last week from a top Washington econo- 
mist: “This was an inventory recession, 
and so far it looks like an inventory re- 
covery.” The recession had certainly start- 
ed with inventory reduction, and the ear- 
lier than expected recovery this spring 
was set in motion by a modest return to 
stockpile buying. But what bothers econo- 
mists now is the growing conviction that 
inventories are up about as far as they are 





going to go because of the businessmen's 
new drive to keep stocks in closer balance 
with sales (Time, June 9) 

What else will supply a fresh lift for 
business? Economists are banking on help 
from increased Government spending 
which will rise by some $2 billion this year 
and even faster next year. But if the 1961 
recovery is to be brisk. something more is 
needed. For that extra thrust, economists 
are looking hopefully toward the free- 
spending American consumer. 

Higher Savings. Consumer spending is 
a paradox: it stood up better than most 
other indicators during the recession, but 
thus far it has lagged somewhat behind 
the recovery curve. Last week the Com- 
merce Department announced that sea- 
sonally adjusted retail sales rose 1% from 
May to June. something less than hoped 
for. Sales were actually down 1% from 
June of 1960, and durable goods were off 
a full 5° from the pace a year ago. 
Among the notable laggards are autos and 
appliances, hardware and furniture. Says 
Louis Paradiso. the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s chief statistician: “This time there 
is more lag than usual between the actual 
turn-around of the economy and the 
American consumer's believing that it has 
happened. He takes more convincing than 
he did in the past.” 

rhe consumer certainly has money to 
spend—if he wants to. Average weekly 
factory wages rose to a record $94.24 last 
month, up $2.64 from a year ago. But 
savings have risen still faster, from 7.1°% 
to 8°¢ of earnings. Ii the experience of 
past recessions holds true, the savings will 
begin to be spent as soon as the public 
feels confident that a new boom is in the 
making. Consumer optimism is already on 
the rise, reported the University of Mich- 
igan’s reliable survey of consumer buying 
intentions last week. Asked if it was a 
‘good time to buy,” 44% said yes for 
cars. 42° said yes for houses—a signiti- 
cant shift of opinion from six months ago. 
Only intentions to buy major appliances 
remain disappointingly low. 

Longer Hours. “People in all walks of 
life.” concluded the Michigan survey 
‘realize that business trends have turned 
up and anticipate further improvement.” 
About the only restraint to optimism is 
profound public worry over high (6.8% ) 
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unemployment. But even that persistent 
problem may be abating. As industrial 
production in June climbed to within a 
fraction of its prerecession peak, the aver- 
age factory work week jumped to 40.1 
hours. its prerecession level. To judge by 
past recessions, employers put their work- 
ers on longer weeks just before they hire 
new hands. and a marked rise in hours 
worked is followed by a spurt in employ- 
ment an average of four months later. 


AVIATION 
Losing Altitude 


In the golden era of jet planes, U.S. 
airlines are flying in the red. Though their 
revenues have climbed steadily from $1.4 
billion in pre-jet to an annual rate 
of $2 billion so far this year, the nation’s 





priced jets have attracted many new pas- 
sengers, but not nearly enough to fill the 
expanded number of seats. Load factors 
have slumped since 1937 from 61.5% to 
a tree-skimming 34.6%. 

\irline costs have increased at jet 
speed. Interest payments on the lines’ big 
jet debt topped $43 million last year. 
Maintenance costs have jumped 47° in 
the past three years, and the airlines must 
also pay higher rents and landing fees 
for the bigger planes at newly built jet 
terminals. Labor bills alone have doubled 
in the past decade. It costs $30,000 to 
train a captain for jets, and he now earns 
an average of $28.cco yearly v. $15,000 
on yesterday's piston planes. 

In such rough weather, with some air- 
lines in trouble, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has pursued a well-intentioned but 








707 JET IN FLIGHT FROM NEw York TO St. Louis 


Too many lines 


eleven major domestic airlines collectively 
have lost some $20 million in the first half 
of 1961. Trans World Airlines alone lost 
$10 million, while Eastern, National, 
Northeast, and Western also turned in 
deficits. On the usually rich North Atlan- 
tic run, Pan American dropped close to 
oo, and this month its big jets 
were winging to Europe little more than 
half full. Says American Airlines’ Presi- 
dent C. R. Smith, whose company barely 
made a six-month profit: “Our industry 
is in a severe depression, and it will take 
some real Government understanding and 
industry effort to pull us out.” 

Loads Down, Costs Up. The rise in 
revenue and the drop in profit both can 
be traced to the same source: the jets. 
rhe airlines have invested well over $2 
billion to buy 200 jets, have another 
of them on order. As expected, the high- 








, too many seats, too few possengers. 


debatable policy. To keep weaker lines 
from bankruptcy it has given them good 
routes in direct competition with the 
strong lines. With rare exceptions the 
added competition hurt the strong and 
weak lines alike. Classic example: hoping 
to help out much-troubled Northeast Air- 
lines, the CAB permitted it to fly the 
blue-ribbon New York-Miami route in 
competition with vigorous Eastern and 
National. Result: not only has Northeast 
failed to make a profit, but the sharp 
competition has turned the other two 
lines’ black ink to red on that route. 
Faced with such competition, airlines 
have spent more energy and money try- 
ing to win passengers from one another 
than trying to woo more people into the 
air. An estimated 535% of today’s air 
travelers are businessmen, a fact that in- 
creased the recent recession’s impact on 
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airlines. Companies shifted executives 
from first class to coach and eliminated 
unnecessary trips. This year, for the first 
time in the industry's 40-year history, 
more than half of all travel is in the less 
profitable coach class. 

More Efficiency, Less Luxury. Airlines 
are doing their best to cut costs, They 
have the support of a presidential fact- 
finding commission in their effort to elim- 
inate the flight engineer from the jet crew, 
on the ground that the jets already carry 
three pilots (v. only two for piston craft) 
and that the simpler engines do not re- 
quire the attention of a fulltime engineer. 
(The angered engineers may strike Pan 
Am this week to dispute the recommenda- 
tion.) Airlines have also put a new em- 
phasis on efficiency. Continental Air Lines, 
which makes money, owns only five jets 
but gets the most out of them by repair- 
ing and servicing them at night, claims 
the industry's best utilization record. 

Executives of the airlines have come 
to realize that low fares and on-time per- 
formance attract more passengers than do 
frills and filet mignons. Eastern Air Lines 
has had good success with its new air 
shuttle linking New York, Washington 
and Boston with older prop planes. Pas- 
sengers have no reservations but are 
promised a seat, pay for their tickets 
aboard. Fares are lower (by some 16%) 
in return for Spartan service (passengers 
wheel their own bags to the loading gate, 
and water is the only flight-time refresh- 
ment). Profit-making United Air Lines is 
trimming costs by serving more modest 
meals on the jets. Says President William 
A. Patterson: “It’s plain ridiculous to 
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stuff down as much food on a short jet 
flight as on a long piston one.” 

Trend to Mergers. No one thinks such 
economies are enough to solve the in- 
dustry’s troubles. Many transportation ex- 
perts, among them Harvard's Paul Cher- 
ington, argue that the U.S. hardly needs 
a dozen major lines, that some sensible 
mergers would eliminate costly separate 
facilities and ground crews. The CAB’s 
new Chairman Alan S. Boyd, 39, is 
merger-minded, and he is already hunting 
a strong mate for Northeast Airlines. His 
goal is to strengthen the airlines so that 
they will be able to make the next tech- 
nological leap forward—to supersonic jets 
by the early 1970s—without massive fed- 
eral subsidy. To accomplish that, Chair- 
man Boyd believes that the CAB must 
abandon its policy of rewarding the weak 
to keep them alive. “That era has 
passed,” says Boyd. “My philosophy is 
one of consolidation.” 


BUSINESS ETHICS 


Confessional 

What do executives themselves think of 
the ethical climate of U.S. business these 
days? The answer, as reported in a soul- 
baring survey of 1.700 businessmen by 
the Rev. Raymond C. Baumhart, S.J., a 
doctoral student at the Harvard Business 
School: Not much. 

When ethical questions were put to 
them, Father Baumhart reports in the cur- 
rent Harvard Business Review, an over- 
whelming majority of the executives gave 
proper answers for themselves but, when 
asked if they thought the other fellow 
would follow the same high standards, 
were profoundly skeptical. 

The executives contend that the “av- 
erage” businessman would countenance 
padding of expense accounts, taking ad- 
vantage of inside information to make 
stock market killings, and raiding other 
companies’ employees to learn top se- 
crets. Four out of five in the survey said 
that one or more unethical practices are 
“common” in their fields of business. 
Among the practices that they cited: 
price fixing, bribery, and the supplying of 
call girls to supplicate customers. 

Asked who is to blame, most executives 
pointed to top management. Their general 
feeling is that personal ethics have be- 
come sublimated to the ethics of the cor- 
poration. Thus, many otherwise ethical 
employees in lesser jobs find it difficult 
to defy company policies that violate civil 
laws or moral codes. 

“In America,” concluded Father Baum- 
hart, “there is widespread acceptance 
among businessmen of the handful of 
general ethical principles which are the 
foundation of Judeo-Christian civiliza- 
tion. But between these general principles 
(such as ‘Thou shalt not steal’) and the 
concrete problems of the businessman 
(such as whether or not price-fixing is 
stealing from customers), a wide gap 
appears.” 

Father Baumhart’s advice to business- 
men: “If you want to act ethically, find 
yourself an ethical boss.” 








OIL 
State Within a State 


When rumors spread throughout the oil 
world from Baghdad to Manhattan last 
week that Iraq, out of pique at Britain, 
was planning to nationalize its oil indus- 
try, worried oilmen instinctively turned 
their eyes to Rome, as Iraq's likeliest col- 
laborator. There, in a modest Rome office, 
sits lean and nervous Enrico Mattei, 55, 
the chief of Italy’s state-owned oil and 
gas monopoly, called E.N.I. (for Ente 
Nazionale Idrocarburi). By shrewdly bar- 
gaining with any government that wants 
to deal in oil, Mattei has made E.N.I. so 
powerful that Italians dub it “the state 
within the state.” 

Though Iraq heatedly denied that it had 
approached Mattei to supply s0o techni- 
cians or that Baghdad even considered na- 
tionalizing the giant Iraq Petroleum Co.,* 
a Mattei aide confirmed that the Iraqis 
have been dickering with E.N.I. as long 
as a month ago. 

"That Is Excessive." Power-thirsty En- 
rico Mattei is driven by his longstanding 
price fight with the West's big private oil 
companies (which he mockingly calls “the 
seven sisters”). “Prices are formed in the 
Middle East.” says Mattei. “The big com- 
panies spend 15-20% of their take on 
production, exploration, research—every- 
thing. They pay 40% royalties to the 
sheiks, and they take 40% profit. That is 
excessive. 

Taking smaller profits himself, Mattei 


*%* Controlled by five western oil companies: 
British Petroleum (23.75%), Royal Dutch Shell 
(23.75%), France’s C.F.P. (23.75%), Standard 
Oil of New Jersey (11.875%) and Socony Mo- 
bil (11.875%). 
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MICROFILM 
REPORTING! 


Up to 10,700 letter-size documents fit on a single 100-ft. roll of 16mm Recordak microfilm 


New Recordak concept speeds branch-home office 
communications...cuts record-handling costs! 


Just take pictures of branch office 
records with a Recorpak Microfilmer 
—get photographically accurate cop- 
ies of up to 500 items a minute. 
Then send the compact roll of micro- 
film —instead of the bulky paper rec- 
ords—to the home office. 


That, basically, is the Recordak Re- 
porting System. Now, look at the 


twofold savings it offers all types of 


business. 

In branch offices this new system 
ends need for many costly accounting 
and recording routines. Let’s say it 
used to take a minute to transcribe 


data from one record. Now, you can 
make photographically accurate and 
complete copies of up to 500 documents 
in the same time. This ends accounting 
tie-ups . . . frees active records for 
other uses at once. Not to be over- 
looked, either, are the savings in post- 
age. A full reel of Recordak Micro- 
film, with copies of 10,700 letter-size 
pages, weighs only a bit over 5 ozs. 

In the home office, vital informa- 
tion from branches is on hand days— 
sometimes weeks—sooner. And there 
are no transcription errors on these 
records to slow things up. 

Branch 


records are checked—or 


=RECORDEK: 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—now in its 34th year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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tab cards key punched—from film 
images enlarged ina REcorDAK Film 
Reader. Experience shows that oper- 
ators can key punch from film records 
two to three times faster than from 
paper forms. And with greater accuracy. 
Microfilm Reporting is only one 
of the ways Recordak microfilming 
brings greater efficiency and economy 
to record handling. Write for details. 
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RECORDAK CORPORATION E> 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
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is giving his rivals trouble in Asia, Africa 
and Europe, In Iran he undercut private 
companies by offering the government 
75% of the profits instead of the usual 
fifty-fifty on any oil he found. In India 
this year, he made so tempting an offer 
that the U.S.’s Stanvac. a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil (N.J.), withdrew from the 
bidding. 

But Mattei has yet to make a major 
oil find himself, although E.N.1. has spent 
millions exploring in nine lands. Instead, 
searching for cheap oil to market in Eu- 
rope, he has found a cut-rate supplier that 
does not share its profits with sheiks or 
stockholders—Russia. Enrico Mattei is 
the biggest European buyer and distribu- 
tor of Russian oil, selling it to countries 
which, though they limit their own direct 
importation of Soviet oil, feel no compunc- 
tion about buying it through Italy. 

To streamline E.N.I.’s petroleum dis- 
tribution system, Mattei is building a pipe- 





line from Genoa to Switzerland and on be- 
yond into West Germany. He also plans a 
line from Venice to Wiener Neustadt in 
Austria, only 4o miles from the terminus 
of a projected Soviet line. Rumors— 
which Mattei neither confirms nor denies 
—have it that he plans to link his system 
directly to the Soviets’. 

“Not Bad, Eh?" As a supporter of Ita- 
ly’s governing Christian Democrats, Mat- 
tei might be expected to be leery of a 
Moscow partnership, but he justifies it 
on simple economic grounds. “In the past 
eleven months,” says he, “we have spent 
$100 million for Soviet petroleum. If we 
had bought the same quantity of oil from 
Western companies, it would have cost 
$140 million.” 

Mattei’s growing political influence has 
even his own Christian Democrats wor- 
ried. ‘Though they criticize his iron rule 
of E.N.I., they dare not curb it since the 
government depends heavily on E.N.I. 
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PERSONAL FILE 


@ While United Auto Workers’ President Walter Reuther led the 
planning for the auto wage negotiations, the man who did the 
union's talking in last week's parleys with General Motors was his 
heir apparent and chief bargaining strategist at G.M.. Leonard 
Woodcock, 50. A quiet. reflective negotiator, Len Woodcock, 
though born in Rhode Island, was educated at the British public 
school of Chipsey (“A poor cousin to Eton,” says he), still speaks 
with a slight English accent, lives in Detroit's fancy suburban 
Grosse Pointe. Woodcock’s demands for 1961: a 26¢ hourly wage 
boost, guaranteed annual salaries for skilled workers, increased un- 
employment benefits and company-paid medical insurance for all. 


© Certified public accountants are used to figures. but Manhattan 
C.P.A. Edward Isaacs, 55, has a new kind of figure to deal with. 
Last week he headed an investment syndicate that bought the ele- 
gant couturier salon and affiliated companies of Hattie Carnegie, 
Inc. Since the 1956 death of Vienna-born Hattie Carnegie, who 
rose from Manhattan's Lower East Side to become the high-living 
high-fashion arbiter for two generations of U.S. women, sales have 
slipped from $ro million to last year’s $7,000,000. Isaacs plans “an 
immediate, aggressive expansion and diversification,” will empha- 
size Hattie Carnegie clothing and accessories at prices accessible to 
the shopgirl as well as the society woman. 


@ Since its founding in 1946, reliable Scandinavian Airlines System 
always turned a profit—until last year, when ambitious expansion 
projects brought a loss of $16 million on revenues of $127 million. 
Last week SAS’s tri-nation board (Sweden, Norway, Denmark ) set 
off a public uproar by firing popular Managing Director Ake Rusck, 
49, and hiring coolly brilliant Kurt Nicolin, 40. An aeronautical 
engineer who helped design Sweden's first jet engine, Nicolin 
comes to SAS “on loan” from ASEA, Sweden's largest electrical 
complex, where he has been managing director. 


© As the publicity-conscious president of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. for two years, Sylvester L. (''Pat'') Weaver invented 
the TV “spectacular,”’ was long on good ideas (the magazine format 
of Today and Monitor) but too short on high-Trendex programs. 
Eased out in 1956, Weaver stayed on the fringes of TV, in 1959 
joined the McCann-Erickson advertising agency as boss of its 
international division. Last week, bouncing back to television, 
52-year-old Pat Weaver was named president of M-E Productions, 
the radio and TV subsidiary of McCann's parent, Interpublic, Inc. 
His new job puts Weaver, long an advocate of network control of 
TV programs, firmly on the other side of the fence. 









profits, which amounted to $7.4 million 
on sales of $577 million for its past fiscal 
year. Furthermore, Mattei ranks as a na- 
tional hero for his much-headlined battles 
against the oil Goliaths, and for reducing 
Italian gasoline prices by 22% in the past 
two years. He has built E.N.I., once a 
discredited Fascist enterprise, into one of 
Europe’s biggest industrial complexes— 
one which turns out a range of goods from 
soap and kitchen equipment to heavy 
machinery and oil rigs, employs 21,500 
workers and has a fleet of 15 tankers. 

Last week Enrico Mattei proudly listed 
his accomplishments: “We're building sev- 
en refineries in Morocco. Tunisia, Ghana, 
Poland, Sicily, the Po Valley and Switzer- 
land. We're building our own offshore 
drilling rigs. One is already in the Red 
Sea, two in the Persian Gulf. one will start 
soon in a gas field in the Adriatic. Just 
yesterday I returned from Rumania, 
where I sold $5,000,000 worth of equip- 
ment. Not bad, eh?” 

As for Iraq, Mattei is more than ready 
to take on the Western oil majors there, 
or anywhere else. ‘““Now we have experi- 
ence,” says he. ““Now we have our staff of 
thousands of engineers, geologists, chem- 
ists and other specialists. Now I'm in the 
same situation as the big oil companies.” 
And he adds: “I’m not afraid.” 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
Let Them Drink Whisky 


In the Bond Street offices of Lon- 
don’s famed wine merchants, Justerini & 
Brooks, a member of the firm winced 
as he recalled the time an American 
matron served him a chilled claret. ‘“Un- 
fortunately,” he said, “my hostess saw 
my grimace and quickly apologized. ex- 
plaining that the butler must have left 
the bottle in the refrigerator too long. 
What can you do with people like that 
but sell them whisky!” 

Justerini & Brooks has sold Scotch 
whisky to the Americans so vigorously 
that its J. & B. is now one of the 
fastest-moving brands on the U.S. mar- 
ket—up from 70,000 cases in 1954 to an 
expected 700,000 this year. Largely as a 
result of this successful invasion of the 
U.S., Justerini & Brooks's 1960 pre-tax 
profit topped $1,000,000, and its stock 
has jumped in the past seven yerrs from 
7o¢ to $399 on the London Exchange. 

Light Switch. Prime secret of J. & B.'s 
success has been an inexplicable shift in 
U.S. taste from heavy to light Scotch.* 
Though the heavier Black & White and 
Ballantine brands are still the nation’s 
best sellers, the lighter Cutty Sark and 
J. & B. have been gaining on them fast, 





* Lighter as applied to Scotch blends is a term 
that owes something to jargon, something to a 
drinker's subjective mood, and something to 
fact, The alcoholic content in light or heavy 
Scotch is the same (43%). Heavier Scotch is 
generally darker, but color does not affect taste. 
Sc ‘ch spirits are almost clear; it is caramel, 
added after the whisky has aged, that provides 
the amber hue. Lighter blends contain more 
grain spirits; heavier blends contain more malt, 
thus tend to be more “mellow,” less “dry.”” 
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; John Scdovy 
J. & B.'s TatHam & CoppoLp 
Cashing in on a change in taste. 


and J. & B. now leads all others in New 
York City. 

The man behind Justerini & Brooks's 
U.S. venture was Managing Director Ed- 
ward Tatham, who abbreviated the name 
of the whisky to J. & B. on finding that 
Justerini & Brooks was too much of a 
mouthful for U.S. bartenders and elbow 
benders. Tatham, now 63. has passed ac- 
tive management to Co-Managing Direc- 
tor Ralph Cobbold, 55. a brush-mustached, 
ex-Coldstream Guards officer who was 
captain of cricket at Eton and won his 
blue at Cambridge. Though a four-way 
fight for first place in the U Scotch 
market is shaping up, Cobbold is certain 
that there is one tactic he will not use: 
price cutting. “We insist,’ says he grand- 
ly, “on being the most expensive nonaged 
Scotch on the market.” And J. & B. 
just that. usually selling at about 20¢ 
more per fifth than competing brands i 
the big four. 

Lush Market. With its U.S. Scotch prof- 
its. Justerini & Brooks can afford to treat 
its British wine customers in Bond Street 
fashion. At its Georgian-style shop, a cus- 
tomer is greeted with a glass of dry sherry 
and made to feel. as one well-aged J. & B. 
executive puts it. that “we have all the 
time in the world and want to spend 
only with him. If a customer wishes, we 
will gladly spend an hour discussing the 
relative merits of Romanée-Conti and the 
first growth of Bordeaux.” 

Justerini & Brooks is trying to step up 
sales of its Scotch at home. Paradoxically, 
J. & B. is known in only a few London 
bars and hotels. But the biggest target re- 
mains the drinking American, wherever 
he may be. Hoping to tap the U.S. tour- 
ist market, J. & B. last week was lining 
up distributors from Athens to Amster- 
dam. “We are aiming,” declared a direc- 
tor, “at a chain so great that no matter 
where an American goes in Europe, he 
will never be without his J. & B.” 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Jean Simmons, 32. hazel- 
eyed. British-born cinemactress. and Rich- 
ard Brooks, 49. who directed her in his 
Oscar-winning Elmer Gantry: their first 
child, a daughter; in Hollywood. 





Born. To Manda Jane Pearson, 37. har- 
ricd housewife. and Marion Pearson. 43. 
itinerant TV repairman: a reported U.S. 
record-setting seventh consecutive set of 
twins. their 17th and 18th children (of 
whom 13 survive); in Jacksonville, Fla.’s 
Duval Medical Center. 


Engaged. Princess Lalla Aisha, 30. Mo- 
rocco’s great female emancipator (TIME 
cover, Nov. 11, 1957), sister of King Has- 
san 11; and Hassan Al Yakoubi, 26. pros- 
perous landowner; at the royal palace in 
Rabat. in a double ceremony that saw her 
sleek, similarly Westernized sister, Prin- 
cess Lalla Malika, 23. betrothed to Mo- 
hammed Cherkaoui, 40. Morocco’s ambas- 
sador-designate to France. 


Married. Thomas Albert Cronin. 45 
silver-haired. carping Crichton who left 
his $46.S0-a-week Kensington Palace post 
after 25 days because of the bohemian 
and meddlesome ways of Master Tony 
\rmstrong-Jones. wrote some embarrass- 
ing memoirs and migrated to Florida as 
$300-a-week butler-host of the Dania Jai- 
Alai Palace; and May Groom, sc. grand- 
motherly shebeen queen of a London pub; 
he for the first time, she for the second; 
in London. 


Died. Whittaker Chambers, 60, elo- 
quent. eye-opening ex-Communist whose 
1949 testimony sent Alger Hiss to prison; 
of a heart attack; in Westminster, Md. 
(see THE NATION). 


Died. Mary Landon Baker, 61, eccen- 
tric altar ego, tabloid-titillating “shy 
bride” of the 1920s, who left Millionaire 
Fiancé Alister McCormick at the Chicago 
church three times in 1922, spurned all 
the rest of her claimed 65 proposals from 

Almanach de Gotha of suitors. made 
even her well-heeled father “fed up to the 
limit with Mary’s caprices”’; in London. 


Died. Mazo de la Roche, 82, most pop- 
ular and prolific novelist in Canadian his- 
tory, whose Whiteoaks of Jalna kept one 
foot in never-never land, the other on the 
bestseller lists of three continents (U.S. 
sales of the 16-romance series: over 2,000,- 
ooo}; after a long illness; in Toronto. 


Died. Lord McGowan, 87, longtime 
leading British industrialist and cartel- 
championing munitions maker (“I have 
no objection at all to selling arms to both 
sides; I am not a purist in these things’’), 
a working-class Scotsman (born Harry 
David McGowan) who started at 15 as a 
$1.25-a-week office boy with Nobel's Ex- 
plosives Co., became co-founder and chair- 
man (1930-50) of the monolithic Imperi- 
al Chemical Industries, Ltd.; in London. 
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When the sale of Thrale's brew- 
ery twas going forward, Jobnson 
(tvbo was an executor), on being 
asked what he really considered 
to be the value of the property, 
answered: We are not bere to 
sell a parcel of boilers and vats, 
but the potentiality of growing 
rich, beyond the dreams of ava- 
rice." — BoswELv’s Life of 
Jobnson 

It was like the shrewd doctor to 
put his finger on the motive be- 
hind most human endeavor—and 
then express it so quotably. 

We strongly suspect that “the 
potentiality of growing rich, be- 
yond the dreams of avarice’’ is 
what prompts many people to buy 
stocks. Yet honesty compels us to 
say that although fortunes have 
most assuredly been made in the 
market, it’s usually wise to set 
your sights somewhat lower than 
that. 

For in investing, as in other 
matters, the spectacular success is 
the exception, not the rule, and 
risks are likely to be in proportion 
to gains. So be realistic when you 
invest. Don’t expect to make a 
million—and don’t panic as the 
market fluctuates, either. 


Have your own aims firmly in 
mind and then choose your invest- 
ments with care, and you have 
an excellent chance of bettering 
your lot if not of “growing rich, 
beyond the dreams of avarice.” 
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Importance of Being Evelyn 


THe Foxerove Saca (252 pp.|}—Aube- 
ron Waugh—Simon & Schuster ($3.95). 


“You are going to suffer a lot of irrita- 
tion,” wrote Graham Greene to the au- 
thor, “when reviewers compare you to 
Evelyn.’ The reader turning to this novel 
is likely to suffer not so much irritation 
as a double take: the man staring from 
the dust jacket is the image of young 
Evelyn Waugh; the style and subject 
matter belong to Evelyn Waugh. But the 
author’s name is Auberon, and he is 22 
instead of 57. 

Other literary sons—John Phillips Mar- 
quand, Nathaniel Benchley. Klaus Mann 

have tried with indifferent success to 
write like Dad. Auberon Waugh comes 
closer than any of them to pulling it off: 
at first glance, The Foxglove Saga could 
pass for a sequel to Decline and Fall, Like 
Evelyn's first novel, The Saga opens in an 
English boys’ school and is a picaresque, 
loosely jointed account of several old 
school chums as they lurch through a suc- 
cession of army camps, prisons, hospitals 
and asylums. The characters are often al- 
most the same as in Decline and Fall: for 
the wealthy Mrs, Beste-Chetwynde and 
her brattish son Peter, Auberon substi- 
tutes the wealthy Lady Julia Foxglove 
and her brattish son Martin; for the lout- 
ish Percy Clutterbuck there is the loutish 
Kenneth Stout; for the sycophantic Dr. 
Augustus Fagan there is the sycophantic 
Brother Aloysius. Even the scenes in The 
Saga are hauntingly familiar: a garden 
party that is entertained by the Bidcombe 
Platinum Band recalls the garden party 
of Decline and Fall, with its Llanabba Sil- 
ver Band. And Auberon has both his fa- 
ther’s love of fantastic Dickensian names 
(Percy-Scroop-Beauchamp, Nurse Proud- 
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foot, Mrs. Cod-Finger) and his hilarious 
sense of incongruity. 

But his father’s titled ghosts seem odd- 
ly dated in Welfare State England. More- 
over, there is something lacking—the fig- 
ure of the innocent but virtuous hero 
(Paul Pennyfeather of Decline and Fall, 
Adam Fenwick-Symes of Vile Bodies) 
whose reasoned view of an unreasoning 
world gave a special cutting edge to the 
elder Waugh’s comedy. Auberon says he 
has no interest in being a professional 
novelist. He wrote The Foxglove Saga 
because it was what was expected of him 
in a literary family (his father wrote De- 
cline and Fall at 25, and his Uncle Alec 
wrote Loom of Youth at 19). So “when 
Father told me, ‘My boy, it is time you 
wrote your first book,’ I took it in my 
stride.” 


Straight Scotch 


HouseHoio Gurosts (187 pp.) —James 
Kennaway—Atheneum ($4). 

The wife is imaginative and beautiful. 
The husband is decent though somewhat 
priggish and admits that “sex was never 
my strong subject.’’ The other man is a 
brilliant scientist who is also a cad and 
a workmanlike seducer. These characters 
might result in a story as obvious and pre- 
dictable as any triangle, but with a special 
kind of emotional geometry, Scottish Au- 
thor James Kennaway has arrived at a 
taut, arresting and convincing novel. 

Lovely Mary, the wife, is, as her broth- 


er Pink observes, “the most vulnerable 
thing on two legs.”’ Since her husband has 
in effect withdrawn from her, she and 


Brother Pink live in a private world, have 
a private vocabulary and are as sensitive 
to each other's moods as twin fawns. 
Along comes David—cynical, selfish, di- 
vorced and avidly on the lookout “for a 
special sort of experience; a kind of imag- 
ination of the flesh.” Mary runs off with 
him, although she senses that she is leay- 
ing for a “gas chamber.” Emotionally 
speaking, she is right, for David compul- 
sively attempts to destroy her. Trying to 
understand himself, he inwardly sizes up 
his kind: “We are the tinkers, who move 
on; who invite experience but flee from 
consequences . . . We are the most dan- 
gerous of all; the permanently immature.” 

Household Ghosts probes delicately the 
many ways in which people can hurt each 
other and themselves. Its confrontations 
are as jarringly dramatic as an overheard 
quarrel, and its set pieces, especially a 
party at a small-town schoolhouse, are 
fine mixtures of humor and sadness. 


A Shortage of Cats 


A Tatent For Lovinc (267 pp.J— 
Richard Condon—Mc Grow-Hill ($4.95). 

Disciples are the undoing of holy men, 
and so it is with Richard Condon, a tal- 
ented and satirical fantast whose fiercely 
proselytizing followers regard him as the 
fifth hoarse man of the Apocalypse. A 
Condon novel has the sound and shape of 








Max B. Younstein 
NoveLtst CoNDON 
Waving to friends in the crowd. 


a bagful of cats. In The Oldest Confes- 
sion, The Manchurian Candidate and 
Some Angry Angel, Condon garnered fans 
with accounts, written in messianic exas- 
peration, of criminal endeavor, fate’s fall- 
ing cornices, widespread venality, the 
search for truth, Chinese torture practices, 
and the love of good women. The sort 
of nuance that drives his fans loopy with 
admiration comes when a concessionaire 
in Some Angry Angel, observing a figure 
perched on a window ledge, hurriedly 
prints up and sells badges labeled “Jump” 
and “Don't Jump.” 

But Condon’s latest morality, a West- 
ern, is written with calculation, not exas- 
peration. It is not hard to imagine the 
author fretfully asking himself, on a dry 
day, what would be a good, juicy Condon 
touch. He offers several: a skirt-chasing 
captain in Cortes’ army, for instance, 
writes a diary of his conquests and amuses 
himself by alleging it to be the confes- 
sions of the god Quetzalcoatl. Outraged 
Aztecs set upon the blasphemer and his 
descendants the curse of undying lust. 
Telling of it, one weary descendant, a 
rancher who at 67 requires the constant 
attention of 18 concubines, “seemed to 
collapse within himself. His face was new- 
ly dented with grief like a loaf of bread 
a giraffe has kneeled upon.” 

The curse begets an active plot line, 
part of it borrowed from a Faulkner short 
story. But Condon’s rendering of sage- 
brush legend is only fitfully funny. Proof 
that the author himself knows that some- 
thing is wrong is that on almost every 
page he stops to wave at friends in the 
crowd. A street in Paris, for instance, is 
not too slyly titled “Rue Artbuch Wald.” 


Short Notices 

Remsranot, by Gladys Schmitt (657 
pp.; Random House; $5.95), is a fictional 
retelling of the relatively few known facts 
about Rembrandt van Rijn’s life. Novelist 
Schmitt (David the King, The Gates of 
Aulis) scraped every document, household 
inventory, drawing, etching and painting 
for underlying drama—and added count- 
less tableaux of her own. which unfortu- 
nately look more like the sentimental 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti than Rembrandt. 

The hero is first seen as a hotheaded 
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and rather surly 17-year-old who is al- 
ready the favorite apprentice of the local 
master painter in Leyden and is conceited 
enough to blurt: “Either I am a second 
Michelangelo or I’m an ass!” What fol- 
lows is the detailed story of his success 
(when he wins his first noble patron). his 
failure (when his celebrated Night Watch 
insults prominent members of the local 
militia, whose faces he partially hid in the 
background), and his Job-like sufferings. 
One by one, father, mother. crippled 
brother and spinster sister go to their 
graves. Three children are either stillborn 
or die in infancy before a sickly son sur- 
vives. Then the wife dies, the child's lov- 
ing nurse goes mad, an apprentice is 
blown to smithereens in an accident. All 
this Author Schmitt tells, and sometimes 
poignantly. But long before she gets to 
the real tragedies in Rembrandt's life, she 
has squandered the reader's ability to re- 
act. In the first half of the book, each 
argument or frustration is magnified into 
a crisis; every silence is strained or 
charged. Despite such emotional impasto, 
the book has some authority in the field of 
art, where Author Schmitt has plainly 
done her homework on painters and the 
ways of masters and apprentices. 


Jimmy Riopte, by lon Brook (317 
pp.; Putnam; $3.95) has as its hero the 
Walter Mitty ideal of every British pub- 
lic-school boy who grew up to be a 
frustrated colonial civil servant. Blond, 
bronzed and rugged, Jimmy Riddle is dis- 
trict commissioner of darkest Alabasa 
province in an unnamed British Colony 
in West Africa, a living legend to his fel- 
low officers, and the sex-dreamboat of 
their wistful wives. In the end, Riddle 
turns against his own bumbling govern- 
ment, gets together with the Balabasa of 
Alabasa, the paramount chief and head of 
the Python Cult, and declares Alabasa 
an independent state. 

This gives Author Ian Brook (a pseu- 
donym) plenty of opportunity to rib the 
retreating Empire right up to No. 10 
Downing Street, and to fire deft, satiric 
shots at everybody from an American an- 
thropologist studying illiteracy among 
Alabasa’s albinos to the new class of boor- 
ish, lawyer-bred African politicians (“The 
Prime Minister of the Colony laughed 
and picked at the hard skin on the ball of 
his foot”). Except for a dramatically 
faulty attempt to give Jimmy a realistic 
love affair, out of keeping with the other- 
wise admirably sustained, two-dimensional 
tone of spoof, Jimmy Riddle emerges a 
masterful Tarzan of the japes. 


Cliffhanger 


THe MAKING OF THE Presioent 1960 
(400 pp.|}—Theodore H. White—Athe- 
neum ($6.95). 








»John Fitzgerald Kennedy was slumped 
wearily on the edge of his bed, grizzle- 
chinned and wearing rumpled white pa- 


jamas, when Ted Sorensen, his closest 
aide, brought him the news that he had 
won in California and had thus been 
elected President of the United States. 
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(Sorensen was right with the news, wrong 
with his facts: absentee ballots shifted 
California's electoral votes to Richard 
Nixon a few days later, but Illinois fin- 
ished in Kennedy's column and clinched 
his hairbreadth victory.) The two men, 
soon joined by Press Secretary Pierre 
Salinger, sat on the bed and mulled over 
the early-morning statistics. There were 
no congratulations, no jubilation: the 
three were much too tired, and Kennedy's 
triumph was much too thin. Afterward 
the President-elect waved his aides away 
and retired to his bathroom to shave, 
with a straight razor. In such homely 
fashion the great political drama of 1960 
came to its end. 

Strategy & Hope. In Tlie Making of 
the President, Theodore White abandons 
his unhappy sortie into fiction (The View 





Wolter Doron 
REPORTER WHITE 
No doubt about whose button he wore. 


Jrom the Fortieth Floor) and returns to 
a field he knows intimately: factual re- 
porting. For more than a year, White, 
assisted by a legman, roamed the nation 
on the trail of the seven men who openly 
aspired to the presidency. For details and 
events he inevitably missed, he mined the 
published stories of a thousand reporters. 
White has used his material well. The 
campaign of 1960 is recaptured in all its 
detail and excitement, and White manages 
to tell his with suspense, a rare 
achievement in a work of political non- 
fiction whose outcome is known. 

Any U.S. presidential election is a stir- 
ring drama. but the election of 1960 is 
without doubt the political cliffhanger of 
the century. The story begins in the fall 
of 1959, with the secret strategy meetings 
of all the aspirants and their campaign 
cadres (Adlai Stevenson, an 
brooded alone in his Libertyville library), 
and it continues to the relentless long 
count of election night, when half the 
nation stayed mesmerized by television un- 
til dawn. 


story 


exception, 


Along the way, there are some arresting 
scenes: Joe Kennedy, the silent partner 
in his son’s campaign, working quietly and 
effectively among his friends and associ- 
ates to bring 8o of New York's 114 con- 
vention delegates into camp. Or an elated 
Dick Nixon, watching the nervous, weary 
image of Jack Kennedy delivering his ac- 
ceptance speech on his TV screen and de- 
ciding then and there that the television 
debates would be a pushover: “The Vice 
President offered the observation that he 
thought it a poor performance. way over 
people's heads. too fast. He could take 
this man on TV—so he felt . . . He could 
not foresee what time. illness and strain 
would do to his own image on such a 
screen in the fall.” 

Anguish & Bathos. The first rounds are 
awarded almost entirely to Kennedy: the 
murderous primary rumbles in Wisconsin 
and West Virginia that finally killed off 
Hubert Humphrey; the impact of the 
glamorous and numerous Kennedy family 
on a startled nation; the surge of Ste- 
venson’s forces and the taut contro! in 
the Kennedy camp at the Los Angeles 
convention, Then it is the Republicans’ 
turn, and Dick Nixon steps onto the resin. 
There is the anguish of the Vice President, 
halted at the very beginning of his cam- 
paign, in the midst of his triumphant tour 
of the South, by a staphylococcus infee- 
tion, and there is the bathos of his speech 
in Centralia, Ill., recalling the story of 
how his father decided to buy his brother 
new shoes instead of a hoped-for pony. 

There is real drama late on election 
night, when Dick and Pat Nixon, strug- 
gling with their emotions, appear on TV 
and refuse to concede the election. ( View- 
ing the scene from his Hyannisport head- 
quarters, Kennedy silenced his grumbling 
staff with six words: “Why should he 
concede? I wouldn’t.”) 

Hostility & Achievement. Author 
White strives for objectivity, but there is 
no question whose campaign button 
adorned his lapel. The TV debates were a 
“disaster” for Nixon. Kennedy’s campaign 
was “brilliant.” His coverage of Kennedy 
is more complete, more successful than 
his picture of Nixon. Nor was it entirely 
his fault; Nixon kept to himself, and his 
campaign staff was hostile to the press. 
White sums up a prevalent attitude to- 
ward the reporters with a quotation from 
a Nixon staffer: “Stuff the bastards. 
They're all against Dick anyway. Make 
them work—we're not going to hand out 
prepared remarks, Let them use their pen- 
cils and get out and take notes.” 

The book suggests all of the obvious 
clues to why, by 19% of the votes, the 
went the way it did: the TV 
debates; Bobby Kennedy's telephone call 
to Martin Luther King Sr. when his son 
was jailed; the failure to exploit the 
dismal summer session of Congress; the 
drift of Catholics and other minorities. 
But a complete analysis of the 1960 cam- 
paign will have to await a later day and 
more penetrating research. As reporting, 
the book is a notable achievement. White 
has written a fascinating story of a fasci- 
nating campaign. 
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TIME LISTINGS 








_ CINEMA | 


Good children’s films are even rarer 
than good adult films, but suddenly there 
are two: Misty, a properly sentimental 
tale about two Virginia youngsters who 
long to own a wild peony; and The Parent 
Trap, a movie whose plot should make 
it thoroughly emetic—it concerns cute 
identical twins who try to kid their di- 
vorced parents into remarrying—but 
which is consistently delightful, thanks to 
its button-nosed star, Hayley Mills, Also 
recommended: 

Secrets of Women. In Ingmar Berg- 
man’s first comedy, as in the later films, 
A Lesson in Love and Smiles of a Sum- 
mer Night, the Scandinavian warlock 
gaily examines matrimony and finds it 
ridiculous. 

The Guns of Navarone. Director Carl 
Foreman leaves out no gunpowder cliché 
in a World War Il dash-and-basher, but 
tells his absurd tale with great skill; and 
Gregory Peck, David Niven and Anthony 
Quinn pull off their caper in rousing style. 

Eve Wants to Sleep (in Polish). The 
solemn may see political protest in this 
wacky knockabout in a Polish nighttown, 
but most viewers will view it as the 
goofiest farce since the Keystone Kops. 


TELEVISION | 


Although widely despised as the rerun 
season, summer is in some ways the best 
time for television, since networks re- 
broadcast the best of their regular season 
shows, and viewers do not have to stare 
their way through 600 hours of pap for 
every halfway worthwhile 30 minutes. 
This saves the viewers from having to 
watch TV in the winter any more. Some 
of the better reruns: 


Thurs., July 20 
CBS Reports (CBS, 10-11 p.m.).* The 
Trials of Charles de Gaulle, first shown 
May 25, is a deftly reported delineation 
of the Algerian situation and De Gaulle’s 
return to power. 


Sat., July 22 
The Nation’s Future (NBC, 9:30-10 
p.m.). This debate first heard last Feb. 
25, treats the question: “Should con- 
gressional investigations of loyalty be 
curbed?" 


Sun., July 23 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). Patton and the Third Army follows 
the pistol-totin’ general through North 
Africa to Sicily to Normandy and _ the 
headlong sprint to Germany. Mostly film 
clips, excellently edited. 

The Ed Sullivan Show (CBS, 8-9 p.m.). 
Sullivan's trip to Portugal, first shown in 
March 1959, covers the country from the 
university city of Coimbra to the fish 
wharves of Nazaré. Much of the talent is 
Portuguese, plus such inexact descendants 
of Vasco da Gama as Maurice Chevalier. 

Candid Camera (CBS, 10-10:30 p.m.). 
This is one of the best of Allen Funt’s 
peep shows, in which a motorcycle cop 
takes viewers along to hear some of 


* All times are E.D.T, 
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the stupefyingly creative excuses that come 
from his heavy-footed victims. 


Tues., July 25 
Purex Special for Women (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). The Cold Woman, first shown last 
October, mixes straightforward psychiat- 
ric interviews with dramatic scenes to 
explore the question of sexual frigidity. 





Straw Hat 
North Conway, 


N.H., 
Playhouse: Colette's Gigi. 
Provincetown, Mass. Playhouse on the 
Wharf: Three Words in No Time, a play 
by Belgium's sulphurously philosophical 
Playwright Michel de Ghelderode. 


Eastern Slope 


West Springfield, Mass., Storrowton 
Music Fair: Destry Rides Again, and 
again, and again—this time with Jimmy 
Dean and Belgium’s — unphilosophical 
Monique van Vooren. 

Stratford, Conn., American  Shake- 
speare Festival: As You Like It and 
Macheth. 


East Hampton, N.Y., John Drew Thea- 
ter: A troupe from Manhattan’s Phoenix 
Theater moves in for a three-week engage- 
ment beginning with Christopher Fry's 
The Lady's Not for Burning. 

New York City, Central Park: The 
New York Shakespeare Festival's Much 
Ado About Nothing. 

Haddonfield, N.J.. Camden County 
Music Fair: Friml’s The Vagabond Kine. 

Philadelphia, Playhouse in the Park: 
Invitation to a March, with Eileen Heckart 
and Valerie Bettis. 

Ardentown, Del., Robin Hood Theater: 
William Saroyan’s The Cave Dwellers. 

Danville, Ky., Pioneer Playhouse: The 
fourth in a series of ten new plays by new 
playwrights: The Sparta Fox, by Holly- 
wood’s Andrews Carroll Bidwell. 

Indianapolis, Avondale Playhouse: 
Monique, a chiller based on the same 
novel as the film Diahbolique, with Linda 
(Forever Amber) Darnell. 

Bloomfield, Ind., Shawnee 
Theater: The Corn Is 
Greene County. 

Highland Park, IL, Chicago Tenthouse 
Theater: Margaret O'Brien, Hugh Mar- 
lowe and James MacArthur tenting out 
Under the Yum-Yum Tree. 

Dallas, State Fair Music Hall: Briga- 
doon, with Ron Husmann and Dorothy 
Collins. 

San Diego, Old Globe Theater: 
Twelfth Night and The Merchant of Ven- 
ice, in rotation, with Morris Carnovsky as 
Malvolio and Shylock. 

Stratford, Ont., Stratford Festival: 
Coriolanus, Henry VIU and Love's La- 
hour's Lost alternating with The Pirates 
of Penzance. 


| BOOKS | 
Best Reading 


For summer catching-up with the sea- 
son to date: 

A spate of animal books is available 
for grownups as well as children, includ- 
ing Ring of Bright Water, by Gavin Max- 
well, and A Zoo in My Luggage, by 
Gerald Durrell; and those who are really 


Summer 
Green comes to 





taking summer seriously can dust off their 
copies of Winnie Ile Pu. 

It is also a good season for history: 
The French Revolution, by Georges Per- 
noud and Sabine Flaissier, The Spanish 
Civil War, by Hugh Thomas, and Russia 
and the West, by George Kennan, are all 
excellent. My Father, Lloyd George is a 
fine study of Britain’s World War I Prime 
Minister by his son, but generally auto- 
biography was better served than biogra- 
phy. Frank O'Connor's An Only Child 
tells of his childhood in Cork slums, and 
is written as gracefully as any book this 
year. In Nobody Knows My Name, Negro 
Author James Baldwin tellingly describes 
the end of his self-imposed European exile 
and his return to the U.S., and discusses 
some prevailing delusions—both — black 
and white—on the color question. 

Humor has not fared well. Two usually 
reliable sources, James Thurber and Peter 
De Vries, both turned out disappointing 
books. The new P. G. Wodehouse, The 
Ice in the Bedroom, will delight his claque. 
The reader who wants real wit may prefer 
G. B. Shaw's Letters to a Young Actress, 
in which the crotchety master tried with- 
out success to turn out a real-life Galatea 
from unpromising material. 

The best novel comes from a reliable 
master of suspense and self-searching, 
Graham Greene. His brilliant book, A 
Burnt-Out Case, is one of an ever increas- 
ing number of fine novels focusing on 
Africa. Others: The Brothers M, by Tom 
Stacey, At Fever Pitch, by David Caute, 
and Shadows in the Grass, in which Isak 
Dinesen looks back on her pioneer life in 
the Kenya bush. Two fine first novels 
come, as usual, from the South: The 
Movie-Goer, by Walker Percy, and The 
Morning and the Evening, by Joan Wil- 
liams. Robert McLaughlin provides an 
absorbing study of a troubled Middle 
Eastern country, The Walls of Heaven. 


Best Sellers 


(Vv previously included in 
Time's choice of Best Reading) 


FICTION 


. The Agony and the Ecstasy, 
Stone (1)* 

. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (2) 

. Mila 18, Uris (3) 

. The Edge of Sadness, O'Connor (6) 

. Tropic of Cancer, Miller 

. The Carpetbaggers, Robbins (5) 

The Winter of Our Discontent, 

Steinbeck 

. A Shooting Star, Stegner 

. The Last of the Just, 
Schwarz-Bart (4) 

. A Journey to Matecumbe, Taylor 


NONFICTION 


. The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich, Shirer (1) 

A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (2) 

. The New English Bible (4) 

. Ring of Bright Water, 

Maxwell (3) 

. Russia and the West under Lenin 
and Stalin, Kennan (5) 

. My Thirty Years Backstairs at the 
White House, Parks (8) 

. Mirror, Mirror on the Wall, 
Hauser (7) 

. Japanese Inn, Statler 

. The Making of the President 1960, 
White 

Fate Is the Hunter, Gann (9) 
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Vv 10. 
* Position on last week's list. 
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The eagle 







that | 
shrank * 
the world 


Flying at 600 miles an hour, comfortable jetliners bring you to your destination in little more 
than half the time the same air trip took just three years ago. The major power behind this world- 
wide travel revolution: jet engines designed and produced by Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. 
These mighty jet powerplants have carried more passengers to more places than any other 
jet engines in the world. The majority of our nation’s military jet aircraft are powered by this 


same family of jet engines, too. Next time you travel by jet—and arrive hours sooner— 


remember the eagle, emblem of Pratt ¢Whitney Aircraft: cecieeadl 
ast Hartior onnecticut 


Division of UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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PROHCCOURG INDIANA 
o OSTEO DRY cr 


SED FROm Amcmcan omri™ 


“That looks good. What is it?” 


It's-a Tom Collins-on-the-rocks. The zestiest drink yet. is gone. Makes a drink that's long on crispness... 
Made with Seagram’s Extra Dry Gin. Amber dry. Be- extra long on refreshment. There's nothing short about 
cause it's stored away until unwanted gin sweetness a Seagram Collins-on-the-rocks—except the glass. 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y.C. 90 PROOF. DISTILLED ORY GIN. DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 





